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Chapter 1 


I opened the door marked COOL & LAM, INVESTIGATORS. The 
names of the partners were down in the lower left-hand corner, B. COOL, 
DONALD LAM, and over on the right-hand side the word ENTER. The B. 
Cool of the partnership was one-hundred-sixty-five pound Bertha Cool, but 
she wouldn’t let her name be put on the door as Bertha Cool, only as B. 
Cool. 

“People who are in trouble don’t want to come to a woman,” she’d say 
time after time. “They want a man. They want a rough, tough, two-fisted, 
hard-boiled man. They fight shy of a woman. Women are supposed to be 
delicate, sexy creatures. 

“I’m just as rough, just as tough, just as hard-boiled, just two-fisted as 
any man in the country. Let them come to me and Pll show them the kind of 
thinking that will make men look like pantywaists.” 

She didn’t miss it far at that. Her hundred and sixty-pounds was hard 
flesh, and she was as unyielding as roll of barbed wire. However, she was 
right about her name on the door. Some of the people who had heard of the 
firm, and came in to consult the senior partner, would have shied off if 
they’d seen the name of a woman. 

As I entered the reception office, there were storm signals all over the 
place. The receptionist waved her hand and pointed toward Bertha Cool’s 
office. One of the stenographers winked at me and nodded toward the 
cubbyhole that said B.Cool, Private. The file girl ducked behind the filling 
cabinet, came up smiling, pointed toward Bertha Cool’s office, then ducked 
again. 

I grinned to let them know I understood, what-they were trying to tell 
me and walked on over to the door marked Donald Lam, Private. 

Elsie Brand, my confidential secretary, looked up from her typing and 
said, “Good morning, Donald. Have you seen Bertha?” 

I shook my head. 

“You will,” she predicted. 

The words weren’t much more than out of her mouth when Bertha 
Cool’s big hand wrenched the doorknob back and jerked the door open as 


though she had been trying to pull it off the hinges. 

“Well, where the hell have you been?” she asked. 

“Out,” I said. 

”T’ ll say you’ve been out!” she stormed. ” You were out where no one 
could reach you. We may have lost the biggest job the office ever had.” 

“What?” I asked. 

“Oil,” Bertha said, her avaricious little eyes blinking at me with 
animosity. 

“Sit down and take the load off your blood pressure,” I invited. 

Bertha Cool looked at her watch. “He’s Corning back at ten-thirty.” 

“Then we haven’t lost him,” I said. 

“We can’t tell until he gets back.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Lawton C. Corning, from Texas.” 

“Was he looking for me?” I asked. 

“He was looking for me,” Bertha said. “Someone had referred him to 
the firm saying we could do a good job for him, and then he got afraid I’d 
be too soft and easy because I was a woman, so he wanted to see you. My 
God!. I don’t know what makes men such damned fools!’ They think it 
takes a man to be tough. 

“Take you, for instance. Some cute little babe with nice legs and a 
wasp waist can wrap you around her finger like a piece of twine. You don’t 
weigh over a hundred and fifty pounds soaking wet, and you’ve never won 
a fight in your life. I’m a hundred and sixty pounds of pure cussedness. A 
man can’t wheedle me. A woman can’t soft-soap me and-“ 

“A hundred and sixty pounds?” I asked. “Have you lost weight?” 

Her face colored. “Well, I’m going to reduce,” she said. “I’m starting a 
diet.” 

“Tt was a hundred and sixty-five the last I heard,” I said. 

“Oh, go to hell!” she told me. “When this man comes in, try and be 
where I can get you. It may make a difference of a few thousand dollars to 
us, not that money means anything to you. I suppose you’ ve just finished 
breakfasting with some doe-eyed little tart and have a luncheon date with-“ 

“And he’s due at ten-thirty?” I interrupted. 

She looked at her watch. “In exactly fifteen minutes,” she said, turned 
and banged her way out of the office. 

I grinned at Elsie Brand. “Well, the day starts,” 


“Boy, was she fit to be tied,” Elsie said. “She was telephoning all over 
the place. She had visions of a big oil case getting away from us.” 

“What’s the case? Do you know?” 

“Only that she thinks it involves oil. That’s enough for Bertha.” 

I went over to my desk where Elsie had opened the mail and went 
through the letters. There was the usual assortment. People who wanted 
things, people who had suggestions that weren’t worth a damn, and a couple 
of letters from people who were willing to tip me off to what might well 
turn out to be the biggest case we had ever handled, but who wanted a cut.” 

A couple of letters needed answering. I pushed them off to one side, 
picked up the wastebasket and scooped the rest of the stuff into the basket. 

“Answer these two when you get around to it,” I told Elsie. 

“Anything in particular want me to say to them?” 

“Just what you think the situation calls for,” I told her. 

The buzzer on my desk started sounding like the answer to a three- 
alarm fire. I looked at my watch. It was two minutes before ten-thirty. 

“He’s prompt,” I said. 

“Get an oil well for me while you’re about it, will you, Donald?” Elsie 
asked. 

“Sure,” I told her. “I’ll get you a couple. Bertha won’t want more than 
one.” I walked on into Bertha Cool’s office. 


Chapter 2 


The man had Texas stamped all over him. He had a big, rawboned 
frame, high cheekbones, wide, determined mouth, steely gray eyes, and 
bushy eyebrows. He was wearing new cowboy boots, a big belt with a huge 
silver belt buckle, and there was a five-gallon hat parked on the chair next 
to him. 

Bertha was beaming like a dowager presenting a marriageable 
daughter to a millionaire. 

“Mr. Corning,” she said, “I want you to shake hands with Donald Lam. 
Donald is little, but he’s brainy. When he starts in on a case, he gets to the 
bottom of it. They beat him up once in a while but they can’t make him 
quit, can they, Donald?” 

I ignored the question and put out my hand to Corning. 

“Glad to meet you,” I said. 

“How are yuh?” Corning said, shooting out a big hand that engulfed 
mine in the grip of a vise, elevating his shoulder and squeezing down. 

“Mr. Corning is from Texas,” Bertha explained, beaming at me. 

I looked him over, said, “Is that so?” and sat down, nursing my 
crushed fingers. 

“Now, suppose you tell Mr. Lam exactly what it is you want,” Bertha 
said to Coming. 

“Its very simple,” Corning said. “I want you to locate Mrs. Drury 
Wells for me-Yvonne Wells.” 

“And then?” Bertha asked hopefully. 

“<That’s all,” Corning said in a tone of finality. 

Bertha’s greedy little eyes blinked at him, the lids up and down at the 
rate of a hundred times a minute. 

“That isn’t what you told me an hour ago,” she said. 

“Tt’s what I’m telling you now,” he said. 

“You told me it was an oil deal,” Bertha said. 

“You misunderstood me,” Corning said. 

“The hell I did!” Bertha snapped. 

“T think I said it might not be possible to start certain operations until I 


had her located and had secured her signature.” 

“You said mining operations,” Bertha insisted. 

“If I did, I have no recollection of doing so.” 

“You also said something about drilling.” 

“T must have confused this case with another case I’m working on.” 

“Perhaps we can help you, on the other one.” 

“No. One to an agency is enough.” 

“We could handle two a lot cheaper and perhaps save you money.” 

“I’m not interested in saving money. I want to pay a fair price for 
adequate, competent services. I may have had this case confused with 
another one when I was talking with you earlier, Mrs. Cool. I want to 
emphasize that in this case there is no oil-that is, that I have said nothing 
about oil or mineral rights or drilling. I wish to hire you people to find Mrs. 
Wells. That’s all you have to do; find her and report to me. It’s that simple.” 

“Ts it going to be simple?” I asked. 

“How do I know?” Corning said. “If it’s too complicated, we’ll forget 
it, and Pll turn my attention to something else.” 

Bertha made a strangling noise, then caught herself and fastened her 
lips in a fixed, frosty smile. 

“Where do I start?” I asked Corning. 

“With Drury Wells,” he said. “He’s living out on Frostmore Road, 
number 1638. That’s one of those places where they sell you an acre and 
independence. He has a small house, some fruit trees and a vegetable 
garden.” 

“His wife living with him?” I asked. 

“Yes and no.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“They’re still man and wife and still supposed to be together, but the 
wife isn’t there.” 

“Any idea of where she is?” 

“That’s why I’m hiring you people.” 

‘““Have you talked With Drury Wells?” I asked. 

He looked me over with the air of a man sizing up a poker-playing 
opponent who has just slid a stack of blue chips the middle of the table. 

“Yes,” he said after a moment. 

“What does Wells say?” 

“Wells thinks his wife ran off with another man. He’s somewhat 


disturbed about it.” 

“Have you,” I asked, “talked with any of the neighbors?” 

“One.” 

“Who?” 

“Mrs. Frances Raleigh.” 

“Where does she live?” 

“Next door.” 

“What does she think?” 

Corning looked me straight in the eye. “She thinks Mrs. Wells is 
buried in the sand dunes down at one of beaches.” 

“Have you talked with the police?” 

“I don’t want the police,” Corning said. 

I said. “This could turn out to be quite an assignment.” 

“Hell,” Corning said, “if I thought it was a simple matter of puttering 
around here and there, I’d handle it myself.” 

Bertha Cool said, “What about this piece of property you said you 
were after, someplace in San Bernardino County?” 

He was frigidly dignified, “I didn’t say I was after any property. I 
believe I did say she might have an interest in a section of land and that this 
might eventually furnish a clue to her whereabouts.” 

“I had the impression you were interested in the property.” 

“I am interested in locating Mrs. Wells. 

“Bertha looked as though she could have eaten a breakfast of steel 
filings with relish. 

“How was Wells when you talked with him?” I asked. “Was he hostile 
or co-operative?” 

“He’s co-operative. He said he was just as anxious to find his wife as I 
was.” 

I said, “Make out a check for a thousand, dollars. I’ll take a look 
around. Perhaps IIl find her. Perhaps I won’t. After I’ve spent a thousand 
dollars of your money on compensation and expenses, we’ |l talk it over 
again.” 

Corning pulled out a checkbook. 

Bertha started clenching and unclenching her hands. Light glittered- 
from her diamond rings. 

Corning wrote out a check, slid it across the desk. 

I picked it up. It was drawn on a bank in San Antonio, Texas. It was 


payable to Cool & Lam, and was for one hundred and fifty dollars. 

I tossed the check over on Bertha’s desk. “This check is for one 
hundred and fifty dollars. I said a thousand.” 

“I know what you said. One fifty is as high as I’m prepared to bid at 
the present time. You see, I represent a large syndicate which has extensive 
interests. This is relatively a small case. I want to keep it small.” 

I said, “I don’t think a retainer of that size will enable us to get the 
information you want.” 

“Suit yourself,” he said, picking up his hat, and then reaching out a big 
bronzed hand for the check on the desk. 

There was a flash of diamonds as Bertha snatched the check out from 
under his fingers. “We’ll make a start,” she told him, cutting the words off 
with a scissors-sharp tongue. “When we get to the end of this check, we’ ll 
send for you. Then you can either go ahead or quit.” 

“You may have found her by that time,” he said. 

“We may have,” Bertha said coldly; “Where do we reach you?” 

““Dartmouth Hotel. Pll be there for ten days.” 

“Let me know if you change your address,” I told him. 

“There won’t be any change,” he said. He shook hands with Bertha 
and me and went out. 

Bertha waited until the door had closed, then she picked up a plastic 
fray full of paper clips and dashed it to the floor. She pulled up her skirts 
and stamped on the clips with her high-heeled shoes. Then she kicked the 
tray clear across the office. 

I sat back in my chair and lit a cigarette. 

“Damn you, Donald Lam’” she rasped at me. “If you’d been in an hour 
ago, we’d have been cut in on an oil well. That sonofabitch has a lease that 
has to be signed by Mrs. Wells. He’d have given us a big chunk of money to 
find her.” 

“We aren’t finished yet,” I told her. 

“The hell we aren’t!” Bertha raged. “We’re licked. He’s seen some 
lawyer who told him there was no use cutting a detective agency in on an 
oil deal just to find a missing person. That lawyer told him to go back to us 
and force us to handle it as an ordinary missing-person deal.” 

“Well, that’s what we’re doing, isn’t it?” 

“Damn you, yes!” she shouted. 

I tried a smoke ring. 


She rang the buzzer for her secretary, said. “Jane, pick up those paper 
clips and put them in the tray. That goddamn tray fell off the desk.” 
I winked at Jane and walked out. 


Chapter 3 


FROSTMORE ROAD was a subdivision that was neither fish, flesh, 
fowl nor herring. 

Years ago someone had started the slogan: “An acre and 
independence.” Soil that had been desert came under irrigation and was 
turned into small ranches. After a while the small ranches were subdivided 
into acres, and the persons who purchased acres on the slogan of “An acre 
and independence” were in turn able to split the acre into building lots. 

The people who dreamed up the Frostmore Road subdivision had the 
same idea. Probably as Southern California filled up with more and more 
people, the Frostmore Road subdivision would go the same way. At present 
it was half and half. Owners could keep a limited number of rabbits, a 
limited number of chickens, and the soil was good enough to grow a 
reasonable crop of vegetables with irrigation, fertilizer and elbow grease. 

Number 1638 was a white bungalow that needed a job of face lifting. It 
was too big for a dollhouse, too small for a comfortable residence, but the 
lines were rather pretentious. It would have looked well in the classified-ad 
section, one of those places that could be described as “two bedrooms, bath; 
kitchen, living room, dining room, service porch surrounded by sunlight, 
beautiful view of the mountains.” 

I knew the type of house-bedrooms were so small you could put twin 
beds against the walls and barely have parking space for a pair of slippers in 
between. Care would to be exercised in turning around in the bathroom to 
keep from barking shins. The theoretical line of demarcation between the 
living room and the dining room would be all but infinitesimal; in practice 
there wouldn’t be any. The kitchen would be about the size of a kitchen in a 
reasonable modem house trailer. 

Drury Wells answered my ring. He was pale-eyed, tall drooping, slow- 
moving, slow-talking. He was about thirty-five. He wore a faded blue shirt; 
patched overalls, and thick-soled shoes cut on an Army last. He didn’t seem 
to give a damn about his personal appearance. In fact, he didn’t seem to 
give a damn about anything. 

“Hello,” he said, “what can I do for you?” 


“My name’s Donald Lam.” 

“How are you, Mr. Lam?” 

We shook hands. 

“I’m a detective.” I said. 

“The hell!” he announced. 

“Private.” 

“Oh.” 

“Td like to have a talk with your wife.” 

“So would I.” 

“You don’t how where she is?’” 

“No.” 

“Any ideas?” 

“Come on in,” he said. “Sit down. Smoke if you want.” 

He led the way into the dollhouse living room. The one upholstered 
chair in the room might have been stuffed with gunny sacks on a cement 
base. He gave me that chair and drew up a straight-backed chair. 

“When did you last see your wife?” I asked. 

““Three days ago.” 

“How long have you been living here?” 

“Not much longer than that. We had an argument two or three days 
after we moved in.” 

“And she left?’ 

”That’s right.” 

“When? Night? Morning? Afternoon? When?” 

“She was gone when I got up in the morning.” 

“Do you get up early?” 

“Not unless I have to. I like to lie in bed when I can.” 

“And you were in bed that morning?” 

“That’s right. Hell, she took off without even fixing breakfast for me!” 

“T see,” I said, “Left it all for you to do. Is that right?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Tough,” I commented. 

He flashed me a quick look from his pale eyes, then said, “It’s tough 
getting along without a woman.” 

“What did you fight about?” I asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“Did she leave you a note saying she was going away?” 


“Left me nothing except some dirty dishes in the sink.” 

“Supper dishes?” 

“No, she evidently had herself a cup of coffee and a couple of eggs and 
some toast before she pulled out.” 

“You didn’t hear her cooking breakfast?” 

“No. She must have been pussyfooting around the kitchen,” 

“You didn’t smell the coffee?” 

“How many clothes did she take with her? Did she clean her closet?” 

“Nope.” 

“Do you know her clothes well enough to know what’s missing?” 

““Nope.” 

“How about relatives?” I asked. “Does your wife have any relatives 
she could have gone to?” 

“T can’t tell. We don’t go in much for family. I don’t like in-laws. She 
had an uncle. He left her some property when he died. That was only a 
week or so ago. I don’t know if she has any other relatives and I don’t 
care.” 

“Where did you get married?” 

“S’pose I ask the questions for a while. Why do you want to see my 
wife?” 

“I want to talk with her.” 

““What about?” 

“About why she left.” 

“Td like to see her, too,” he admitted, “but I don’t want see her bad 
enough to have a lot of strangers messing around in my business. You got a 
cigarette?” 

I gave him a cigarette. 

“Do you have a job?” I asked. 

“I run the place. I’m getting ready to put in a garden.” 

“Well, what is your occupation? How do you get by?” 

“I mind my own business, and both ends seem to meet all right.” 

“Did anybody see your wife leave?’” 

”I don’t know.” 

“What about the neighbors?” 

“One of them’s all right. The other one’s a yackety-yak.” 

“Who’s the yackety-yak?” 

He jerked his thumb toward the house on the “Woman name of 


Raleigh.” 

“She married?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Her husband there?” 

“He works.” 

“He’s not a yackety-yak?” I asked. 

“Hell, no! He doesn’t ever have a chance to get a word in edgeways,” 

“You wouldn’t mind if I talked with Mrs. Raleigh?” 

“Its a free country.” 

“I may talk with her.” 

“Okay.” 

“You’re staying on here?” 

“Pll give her a week, then to hell with her!” 

“You mean you wouldn’t take her back after that?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Suppose she’s suffering from amnesia and can’t remember where her 
home is?” 

“I can get amnesia, too, and not remember her.” 

““You’re not very co-operative,” I told him. 

“What do you want for free?” he asked “You told me you wanted to 
see my wife. I told you I did too. I told you all about how she happened to 
leave, and that’s all I know.” 

“You have a car?” 

“Yep, a jalopy,” 

“She didn’t take that?” 

“Damned right she didn’t! I wouldn’t have stood for that.” 

“Then how did she leave?” 

“Walked, I guess.” 

“A bus line near here?” 

“Tt’s about half a mile.” 

“Did she take a suitcase?” 

“I don’t know. I tell you I didn’t see her.” 

“Don’t you know how many suitcases you have?” 

“I do now.” 

“You didn’t then?” 

“I think there’s one suitcase missing, but I don’t know” 

“How about her clothes? You didn’t check them?” 


He shook his head. 

“She still has some clothes here?” 

“That’s right.” 

“If she was carrying a suitcase, and had to walk half a mile, she 
couldn’t, have taken very many clothes with her.” 

“That’s logical.” 

“Did your wife own any property other than what her uncle left?” 

“What’s it to you?” 

“I was just asking.” 

“I don’t know. I’m not interested in any of her property. ...Look, 
mister, what did you say your name was?” 

“Lam. Donald Lam.” 

“And you’re a detective?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Somebody’s paying you for this?” 

“I don’t work for nothing.” 

“Well, if somebody’s paying you, you ought to earn your money. 
Personally, I’ve got nothing against you, but I just don’t like to have 
strangers Corning into my house and mess around in stuff that’s none of 
their damned business.” 

“That’s your attitude?” 

“That’s my attitude.” 

“All right,” I said, “Pll scout around a bit.” 

“T figured you would.” 

I got to my feet. “Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” he said. 

I went to the front door. He started to get up to see out, then thought 
better of it, just waved his hand moved over to the overstuffed chair I had 
vacated, back in it, put his feet up on a straight chair, and took a deep drag 
from the cigarette I’d given him, blowing, twin streams out through his 
nose. 

I walked over to the house on the west. The name on the mailbox said 
W. Charles Raleigh. 

I rang the bell and almost immediately the doorknob started to turn. 
Then, as though the person on the other side of the door felt it would be 
more fitting to wait for an interval so the situation wouldn’t be too obvious, 
the knob ceased turning, was held motionless for a matter of some five 


seconds, then the knob was turned the rest of the way back, the door latch 
clicked, and a hatchet-faced, black-eyed woman in her middle fifties said, 
“How do you do?” rattling the words out so they all ran together. 

“How do you do?” I said. “I’m trying to get some information about 
the people who live next door and-“ 

“What do you do?” 

Again the words’ rattled out in such rapid-fire sequence that one word 
seemed to be treading on the heels of the other. 

“I’m a detective.” 

“Well, it’s about time! It’s about time somebody did something. Come 
on in. Come right on in and sit down. When I stop to think what happened 
to that poor woman over there, and the fact that everyone lets him get away 
with it, I think it’s the most shocking thing I ever heard of! It’s an 
indictment of our police force and our civilization, that’s what it is! Come in 
and sit down. What did you say name was?” 

“I didn’t say. It’s Donald Lam.” 

“Pm Mrs. W. Charles Raleigh.” 

“I surmised as much” 

“Now, you sit right down there,” she said, “because | want to tell you 
what I know. Now, understand, I’m not a snoop, I’m not a busybody, I’m 
just a common, ordinary mortal. I try to be a good neighbor. I don’t push 
myself in where I’m not wanted. I try to be friendly. I feel that in a 
neighborhood like this, people are all living together and they should get to 
know each other and behave like human beings. Is there anything wrong 
with that?” 

“Not that I can see.” 

“Well, my husband Wendell-that’s his first name, Wendell, but he 
doesn’t like it. He likes to call himself W. Charles. Perhaps you noticed the 
name on the mailbox . W. Charles Raleigh. I don’t know why in the world 
he changed, but he did. Well, anyway, Wendell says I interfere too much. 
He insists that we had to move out of that last neighborhood because I was 
prying into things that were none of my business. 

“Lord knows I don’t want Wendell to think I’m prying and snooping 
in a situation of this sort, I’m glad you came to me of your own accord and 
without any encouragement from me, Mr. Lam. You say you’re a 
detective?” 

“Private.” 


““What do you mean?” 

“I’m a private detective. Not a police detective.” 

“You mean you aren’t representing the police?” 

I shook my head. 

“You mean that after all that’s happened the police haven’t got here 
yet?” 

“Not yet.” 

““Well, what do you know about that!” she exclaimed. 

I sat there waiting.” 

“Well,” she said; “I may just as well tell you what I all, there isn’t any 
secret about it.” 

“Tt was last Friday night, that the thirteenth. My husband sleeps heavy. 
I don’t. The faintest noise disturbs me. I heard this racket over there next 
door, and I could hear that they were having quite a fight. t was just about 
midnight. 

“Now, I told you I’m not nosy, but after all, there are certain limits to 
what a neighbor is supposed to have to put up with. I got up to see what it 
was all about. For all I knew, some burglars might have got in and were 
trying to torture that poor girl in order to find out where they kept their 
money. It was a fight. Drury Wells was swearing at his wife something 
awful and then she screamed. It was the most terrified, piercing scream I 
ever heard in my life and I am willing to swear to you, Mr. Lam, that I 
heard something thud. 

“Now, my husband tells me that I didn’t hear any such thing. He tells 
me I’m just crazy. I guess I know what I heard and what I didn’t hear. There 
was a woman’s scream and then there was the thud, the kind that comes 
from a blow.” 

“What did you do?” I asked. 

“I eased back the shade on the window and looked over there. There 
were lights in the house, but the curtains were down and you couldn’t see a 
thing. But do you know what happened, Mr. Lam? Pll tell you what 
happened. There wasn’t a single, solitary sound out of that house after -that. 
They’d been fighting like mad. The man had been swearing at her. Then the 
woman screamed. And then there was silence. 

“Now, you can’t tell me that that man didn’t hit her and her out, and 
from what I know now, my idea is that didn’t hit her with his fist. He hit her 
with some sort of a club and he killed her. That’s what I think, Mr. Lam. He 


killed her!” 

“What, makes you think so?” I asked. 

“Well, I told you I thought so. Actually I know so. I know it as well as 
I know I’m sitting here this blessed, living minute. Now I’m going to tell 
you how I know it, Mr. Lam. 

“I went and got a robe and sat up there by that window, waiting to see 
what happened. And do you know what I saw, Mr. Lam?” 

“What did you see?” 

“T saw that man come out of the back door of his house and walk over 
to the garage where the car was parked and do you know what he was 
carrying?” 

““What was he carrying?” 

“He was carrying a great big bundle over his shoulder, something that 
had been rolled up in a rug, it looked like. Or a blanket. Something dark. 
And do you know what that was. Mr. Lam?” 

“What do you think it was?” 

“Tt isn’t what I think it was. It’s what I know it was, He was carrying 
the body of that woman.” ‘ 

“Could you see her?” 

“Of course not. The poor creature was all rolled up in a blanket or a 
rug or something. I couldn’t see her, but I could see him. The way, that 
bundle acted, it was just exactly as though a body was inside it. It was over 
his shoulder and it was heavy and sort of wiggling back and forth. the way a 
warm, limp body would be wiggling. Well, not quite wiggling, but swaying. 
And he went inside the garage and I saw the garage light come on. And then 
I heard the door of the trunk compartment bang shut. You know the kind of 
a tinny sound that you get from slamming down the trunk door on a car.” 

“Can you describe her?” I asked. 

“She was rather small and very good-looking. She wasn’t over twenty- 
six and she may have been younger. I don’t know what in the world a 
woman like that could see in a .man like Drury Wells. I don’t think she 
weighed over a hundred and ten or twelve. and she was about five feet and 
two inches tall.” 

“What color were her eyes?” 

“Blue. She had natural red hair and she certainly looked mighty cute in 
her shorts. She nearly always wore them.” 

I said. “I suppose you went back to bed after he-?” 


“Went to bed, nothing! I sat there and watched, and do you know what 
happened, Mr. Lam?” 

“What happened?” 

“That man went out back of the garage and picked up a shovel and a 
pick.” 

“Was there enough light so you could see what he picked up?” 

“Well, not enough so that I could swear to it by seeing it, but I heard 
the end of the pick knock against the shovel. You know the kind of a sound- 
metal on metal.” 

“Go on,” I said. 

“Well, he put off the lights in the house, he loaded the pick and shovel 
in the automobile and turned out the lights in the garage, and then he eased 
the car out along the driveway until the house was between me and the car. 
Heaven knows what he did then, but he stopped the car there for a few 
minutes, then he drove out to the street and took off.” 

“T take it,” I said. “you notified the police?” 

“Notified the police!” she exclaimed. “I guess I’ve you a pretty poor 
idea of Wendell Charles Raleigh. It was bad enough when I notified him. 
The minute I told him about it, he almost snapped my head off. You’d have 
thought it was a crime for a body to try and keep a neighbor from being 
murdered. He told me if I stayed in my bed at nights instead of wandering 
around in a bathrobe looking for scandal, that I’d live a lot happier life.” 

“When did Wells return?” 

“He returned in two hours and forty-five minutes. Now, way I figure it 
out. Mr. Lam, is this: He must have gone down to one of the beaches.” 

“Why” I asked. 

“Because.” she said, “that’s the only place you could bury a body and 
get back in two hours and forty-five minutes. Even then, he’d have to do 
some pretty fast driving and there wouldn’t be time for a very deep grave. 
You take a man digging with a shovel and if he’s digging in the right kind 
of moist sand, I figure he can dig a pretty good grave in forty-five minutes.’ 

“You saw him drive in?” I asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Did you see him take anything out of the car?” 

“No. He just drove the car into the garage and then went inside the 
house. I saw the light come on in the kitchen for a while and I guess he 
must have been making himself a pot of coffee. Perhaps he had a good stiff 
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snort of liquor. If you ask me, he’s just the kind of a man that would come 
back from burying his wife’s body, move into the house, have a cup of 
coffee and a snort of liquor and then go to bed without a care in the world.” 

“And you didn’t see Mrs. Wells after that?” 

“The last time anybody ever saw her in her life or heard her was when 
she gave that scream, and, then there was the blow. I-“ 

“But you didn’t, see the blow?” 

“I didn’t see it. I heard it” 

“You didn’t see Mrs.Wells the next morning?” 

“That I did not.” 

“Did you see Mr. Wells?” 

“About eleven o’clock He got up in the morning and that s the first 
time I saw him. He went out to the garage and was out there in the garage 
fora while. Then he came back, and started puttering around.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Well, I didn’t do anything. That is, I- Well, I did have to borrow a 
little sugar. I found I was all out of sugar, so I went over and knocked on the 
kitchen door the way I always do with neighbors, just being neighborly, you 
know.” 

“And what happened?’ 

“Mr. Wells came to the kitchen door, and I asked him if I could talk 
with Mrs. Wells, and he said she was lying down, that she had a headache, 
and he asked me what I wanted and I told him I wanted a cup of sugar. So 
he went and got me the cup of sugar. 

“Was that the last that you borrowed?” 

“That: was the last that I borrowed. Only I returned it later on. I filled 
the cup right up with sugar and took it over and-“ 

“And what did you do?” 

“I went to the kitchen door.” 

“And asked for Mrs. Wells?” 

“That’s right.” 

“You didn’t see her?” 

“T tell you, no one has ever seen hide nor hair of her since that night. 
That’s the last time she was ever in this neighborhood-alive, that, is.” 

“And what did he tell you then?” 

“He said Mrs. Wells had taken the bus uptown. And I know very good 
and well she hadn’t, because I’d been watching that house. I know she 


hadn’t been up and around the yard. I know she wasn’t around there 
anyplace.” 

“Whom else have you told this to, Mrs. Raleigh?” 

“Well, there was some gentleman named Corning, a big, outdoor type 
of man, who came here yesterday afternoon and said that he was trying to 
get some information about the people next door. I talked to him a little-not 
too much - because Wendell has always cautioned me about talking too 
much to strangers.” 

“You told him substantially what you’ve told me?” 

“Well, I answered his questions. I certainly wasn’t going to stick my 
neck out with a lot of surmises, but I wasn’t going to be churlish and not 
answer the man’s questions.” 

I said, “I want to compliment you on your powers of observation. If 
you don’t mind my saying so, I think that you’d have made an excellent 
detective.” 

“Now, do you really!” she said, beaming all over. Well that’s really a 
compliment, Mr. Lam. Now, that’s something I’d like to have my husband 
hear. 

“Pll bet you have dozens of thrilling experiences,” she said enviously. 
“Here I am, cooped up in a house out here in a neighborhood where hardly 
anything ever happens.” 

“T know exactly how you feel,” I told her and shook hands. 

I went back over to Drury Well’s place, rang the front doorbell. A 
voice from the inside called, “Who is it?” 

“Lam,” I shouted through the closed door. 

“What do you want?” 

“A picture of your wife. Have you got one?” 

“No!” 

“Not a single picture?” 

“No!” 

I tried the door. The latch was on. I walked away from the front door, 
around to the back of the house. I looked in the garage. The jalopy in there 
was pretty much battered up. I was making a note of the license, number 
when the light on my notebook suddenly grew dim. I looked back over my 
shoulder. Wells was standing in the door. 

“I don’t like guys prowling around my place,” he said. 

“Any objection if I look in your automobile?” I asked. 


“Yes.” 

“Any objection if I look around here in the garage for a minute?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,” I said, putting my notebook in my pocket and smiling at him, 
“any objection if I stand here?” 

“Yes.” 

I eased along the wall of the garage and got out the door. 

“You don’t need to come back,” Wells told me. “And you might tell 
that nosy old biddy over there next door that if she keeps on shooting off 
her mouth, I’m going to see a lawyer.” 

“That would cost you money,” I told him. “You might call the police 
and ask them to talk with her.” 

“You can go to hell,” he told me. 

He followed me out, stood watching me as I walked ovet to the 
neighbors on the other side. 

I rang the bell and talked with a chunky woman who said she had, 
heard nothing and had never got around to meeting the new neighbors. 

I got no place with her. 

Wells was out in the yard watching me as I drove away 


Chapter 4 


I PUT in the afternoon on leg work. 

I got a schedule of the bus line, got the names of the drivers, hunted 
them up and made inquiries about a young woman, twenty-three to twenty- 
six, natural red hair, blue eyes, five foot two, a hundred and ten to a hundred 
and pounds, carrying a suitcase, who got on a late bus or an early bus 
Saturday. I knew that the suitcase be the one really tangible clue that I had 
to offer. 

I got no place. 

I looked through the vital statistics, and could find no record of a 
marriage between Drury Wells and Yvonne Wells, although I did find a 
record of a marriage eight years ago between Drury Wells and an Estelle 
Ambler. 

I telephoned the office and had them connect me with Bertha Cool. 

“Donald, Bertha,” I said, when I heard her voice on the line. 

“All right, bad luck, what is it this time?” 

“Talked with Mrs. Raleigh,” I said. “She thinks ‘Yvonne Wells was 
murdered last Friday. Talked with neighbors on the other side, who don’t 
know a thing, except that they want to keep out of it. I checked the bus lines 
to try and pick up a trace of Mrs. Wells leaving home, carrying a suitcase. 
No soap. I checked the vital statistics. No record of their marriage.” 

“My,” she said, “aren’t you the bright boy! What kind of a detective 
job is that?” 

“That,” I said, “is a one-hundred-and-fifty-dollar job. We have to make 
a profit on it. Do you want me to give him a five-hundred-dollar job for one 
hundred and fifty dollars?” 

“Even at one hundred and fifty dollars,” she said, “that’s a skimpy 
job.” 

“Well,” I told her, “we have a skimpy client.” 

“He wasn’t that way the first time he came in. He was bubbling with 
enthusiasm. He was all-set to pay us a good fee. I bet he’d even have given 
us a cut on the oil royalties, if we’d found her,” 

I said, “All I know about him is what happened after ten-thirty. He 


wanted a cheap job. That’s what I’m giving him.” 

“Well, don’t be so damned snippy about it,” she said. “You might at 
least check the registration on the car and find out something about the real 
estate.” 

“I don’t think it’ Il do any good,” I told her. 

“Well, it won’t do any harm,” Bertha snapped. “I feel this client can be 
won back, if we do him a good job.” 

“All right,” I told her, “Pl put in a little more time on it.” 

“Be careful about those expenses,” Bertha warned. “We can’t run up 
too much of an expense account on the margin we’re working on,” 

“T’ll be careful,” I told her. 

I did some more leg work that afternoon and the next day. I spent some 
money on long-distance calls. 

I ran down the dope on Wells’s automobile. He’d bought it on a used- 
car lot. The car had had four or five different owners. I checked the real 
estate. It was a peculiar deal. Wells had moved in with the understanding 
that the place was completely furnished, that he could pay two months’ rent. 
If he liked the place after the two months, he could make a down payment 
and sign a contract of purchase. If he didn’t like the place, he could move 
out. The real estate agent who had made the deal had thought Mrs. Wells 
was “right pretty.” On a shoestring deal of that nature, the agent didn’t want 
any contracts signed by his client, so he’d given Wells a receipt, putting the 
terms of the agreement on the receipt, and signing it simply as an agent. 

The agent had asked for references and had got two names. He’d 
written to these people but hadn’t had time to get an answer. 

At five-thirty on the second day, which was Tuesday, I called it quits. I 
hadn’t got anywhere, but I hadn’t expected to get anywhere. 

I went by the office and put a report on my dictating machine. I 
announced that finding Mrs. Wells was like looking for a needle in a 
haystack, without knowing where the haystack was; that in my opinion we 
would never get anywhere until the police had been notified. The police 
would be able to search the automobile belonging to Wells to look for 
bloodstains, to find out where Wells had married, when he married, what his 
wife’s maiden name had been, who her relatives were, and perhaps get 
some sort of an inventory of her clothes to see what she had taken with her. 

In short, the way to do an efficient job was to call the police, otherwise 
the expense would be prohibitive and there would be too great a delay. 


I left instructions with Elsie Brand on the dictating machine to type up 
the report with copies, and put a copy on Bertha Cool’s desk. 
Then I went out to dinner and home to bed. 


Chapter 5 


BRAND had the report all typed up by the time I arrived at the office 
Wednesday morning. 

“Did Bertha say anything about my not being here at nine o’clock?” I 
asked. 

She shook her head, “She’s a lamb this morning.” 

“You put a copy of the report on Bertha’s desk?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right,” I said. “We’ll wait for developments. It shouldn’t be long 
now.” 

My desk phone was ringing almost as soon as I had quit talking. I 
picked up the receiver and Bertha said, “Donald, could you Iook in my 
office? Mr. Corning is here now.” 

“TIl be right in,” I promised. “Have you read my report?” 

“Tt was on my desk. I haven’t read it. I’ve given it to him to read.” 

“He’s reading it now?” 

“Yes.” 

“PI be in by the time he’s finished,” I told her. 

Elsie Brand watched me with thoughtful eyes as I hung the phone and 
walked past her desk. “I’m afraid you feel very kindly toward our new 
client, Mr. Corning,” 

“T don’t like to be dominated,” I told her. 

“Td noticed that.” 

I had my hand on the doorknob. 

“How did he try to dominate you, Donald?” 

I said, “I told him to make out a check for a thousand dollars and we’d 
do a job of investigating. He nodded, made out his check and passed it over. 
It was for one hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“Big shot, eh?” she asked. 

“Big shot,” I said. 

“I gathered from what Bertha said that he doesn’t, want the police 
notified.” 

“That’s right.” 


“In fact, that’s the last thing he does want.” 

“So I understand.” 

“Then he’ll hit the ceiling when he reads your report.” 

“The ceiling’s insured.” 

She laughed. I opened the door, crossed the outer office, .went through 
Bertha’s entrance room and into her private office. 

Lawton Corning had just finished reading the report. He jumped to his 
feet when I came in. He gave me, one withering look and threw the sheets 
of flimsy down on the floor as hard as he could throw them. 

“Damn it!” he yelled. “I told you I didn’t want the police.” 

I met his eyes. “Well?” I asked. 

“You evidently didn’t pay very much attention to what I told you,” he 
said. “About all you’ve done is cover the obvious leads and then fall back 
on suggesting the police.” 

“T told you it would take a thousand dollars retainer to find her,” I said. 
“You didn’t agree with me on that.” 

“There are lots of things I don’t agree with you about.” 

“That’s your privilege,” I told him. “You wanted to find Mrs. Wells. 
It’s going to take a lot of time and a lot of money to find her and even then 
you may not be able to find her if you work through private agencies. If you 
call in the police, you stand more chance.” 

“Sure,” he said sarcastically. “If you’ve got a corn on your little toe, 
you can cure it by cutting off the leg at the knee.” 

“That’s one way,” I admitted, 

“Do you’ think she’s dead?” Corning asked me. 

“I don’t know.” 

”How long would it take you to find out? You’ve been on the job for 
two days now.” 

“I can’t force anyone to answer my questions. The police can ask 
questions and get results.” 

He got to his feet and picked up his hat. “Do I have anything Corning 
out of the hundred and fifty?” 

“It’s been used up,” I said. “Actually, the account shows that we’ve 
spent thirteen cents more than the hundred and fifty dollars, by the time we 
figure compensation and expenses. I advise you to call the police before 
you get into trouble.” 

“I don’t intend to get into trouble and I don’t intend to call the police.” 


“There are times when you have a civic duty to report certain things.” 

“I have no civic duty to the police of California.” He put his hand into 
his pants pocket, came out with some, change counted out thirteen cents and 
tossed it over on Bertha’s desk with a contemptuous gesture. “Make me a 
receipt sometime, so I can turn it in on my income tax,” 

He turned to me. “Pll mind my business, Mr. Lam. You can mind 
yours.” 

“That,” I told him, “is, exactly what I propose to do. I take it we’re 
fired?” 

“You’re damned right.” 

”We’re not working for you any more?” 

“Definitely not!” 

I picked up the phone, said, “Outside, please,” and dialed a number. 

He had his hand on the doorknob when I said, “Homicide, please.” 

He spun on his heel to look at me. 

“Frank Sellers there?” I asked. 

“Just a second.” 

Sellers came on the line. “Hello, who is it?” 

“This is Donald Lam,” I told him. 

“Well, well, hello, pint-size! What the hell are you up to now? You 
haven’t been making me any trouble for so long that I-“ 

“I have a possible murder to report.” 

“The hell you do!” 

“That’s right.” 

“Who is it?” 

Corning took his hand off the knob of the door, swung back, and 
started for me with a quickness that surprised me. 

“Hold the phone,” I said into the transmitter. “l think I’m about to be 
socked. You can probably hear the sound of the blow.” 

Corning stopped in his tracks. 

“Who’s going to sock you?” Sellers asked, interested. 

“I think he’s changed his mind now. He doesn’t want us to report what 
I know to the police.” 

“The hell he doesn’t! Tell me who the guy is and Pll educate him,” 
Sellers said. 

“I can’t very well do that.” 

“I think I want to see you,” Sellers said. 


“I think you do,” I told him. 

“Okay, Donald, I’m Corning up. Stick around. Wait for me. If this guy 
wants to make any trouble, hold him there.” 

“How would I go about doing that?” 

“Let him use you for a punching bag,” Sellers said. “That’s the best 
way I know of. It gives him the satisfaction of exercise, and you wouldn’t 
get off any worse than if you should try to slug him.” 

“Got a pencil handy?” I asked. “There’s no need for you to come up.” 

“Pencil and paper,” he said. “Shoot!” 

I said, “Drury Wells, 1638 Frostmore Road, moved in about a week 
ago with his wife, Yvonne, a redhead, twenty-three to twenty-six, a hundred 
and ten or twelve pounds, five feet two inches tall. According to next-door 
neighbor, Mrs. W. Charles Raleigh, they had a helluva fight last Friday 
night. She says she heard a blow struck. After that Drury came out carrying 
what she thinks was a body rolled up in a rug or blanket. He took it to his 
automobile, and-“ 

“PII go on out there,’ Sellers interrupted. 

Corning lunged for me. 

I tried to dodge. 

Corning clamped one big hand on the back of my neck, grabbed for the 
telephone. 

“Get started,” I yelled into the phone, as Corning gave one swing with 
his powerful shoulder and pulled the phone loose from its wires, sent it 
clattering over into the far corner of the office. He looked at me with 
murderous rage in his eyes. 

Bertha sat there perfectly still, her little eyes shifting from Corning to 
me, from me to Corning. 

Corning started to say something, cheeked himself, threw me to one 
side over against Bertha’s desk, twisted the doorknob, yanked the door open 
and stalked out of the office. 

“Sonofabitch!” Bertha said. 

“Me?” I asked. 

“Him,” Bertha said. 

I grinned at her. “You’re developing partnership loyalty, Bertha.” 

“Go to hell!” she screamed at me. “Get out of here!” 

I walked out. 

As I entered my office, Elsie Brand stopped typing. “Oil?” she asked. 


“Castor,” I told her, and walked on into my office. 


Chapter 6 


BERTHA was waiting for me the next morning when I came in. Butter 
wouldn’t melt in her mouth. 

“Donald,” she said, “would you mind’ Corning in for a conference 
before you start working?” 

Bertha was wearing her best rings and her best manner. She settled 
down behind the desk, fitted a cigarette to the long holder, lit it and said, 
“Now, look; Donald, we can’t let any phony sonofabitch play us for 
suckers.” 

I sat there waiting, listening. 

“Newspapers,” Bertha said, “keep morgues.” 

“Go on,” I told her. 

“T did a little thinking yesterday.” 

“What did you think about?” I asked. 

“About that sonofabitch from Texas, Donald. He’d said something to 
me about San Bernardino County that first time, so I got in touch with the 
San Bernardino newspaper and got someone searching the morgue for the 
name of Mrs. Drury Wells .... Do you know what I found?” 

“Sure,” I said 

Her face showed surprise. “What?” 

“You found something that you think you can translate into a little easy 
money. You’re sitting there like a cat purring over a dish of rich cream.” 

Bertha surveyed me thoughtfully. “Mrs. Drury Wells,” she said, 
“inherited a section of land about ten miles west of a tiny little town in 
California called Yucca. She inherited it from an uncle in Texas. This uncle 
was Aaron Bedford.” 

“When did all this happen?” 

“About ten days ago. Bedford died and left a will that all his Texas 
holdings were, to go to his widow. All California property, plus fifteen 
thousand dollars, was to go to a niece, Yvonne Clymer, if she was alive; if 
she predeceased him, the California property went to his other niece, a 
Lucille Patton, of Sacramento. Yvonne Clymer is now Mrs. Drury Wells. 
Reporters for the San Bernardino paper chased her down. They had some 


difficulty. They found Wells living in Banning. His wife was visiting friends 
in Sacramento, but when newspaper reporters told Wells about the will, he 
got busy on the phone and had her take a plane home. The newspaper had a 
nice article and pictures. She’s cute.” 

“T see Wells didn’t lose much time spending his wife’s fifteen 
thousand. He left Banning almost immediately and moved to this Frostmore 
Road property.” 

“Uh-huh,” Bertha said. “That’s probably what caused the fight.” 

“Got the article?” I asked. 

Bertha opened a desk drawer, took out a newspaper clipping and, 
handed it to me. 

Yvonne Clymer Wells had been photographed in a skirt and sweater. 
She had been generous with the photographers. The picture was mostly 
legs. 

“A dish,” I said. 

Bertha frowned. “Damn it! Quit looking at the girl’s legs and read the 
article! This is business.” 

I read the article. It didn’t tell me anything new. Bertha had already 
told the story. 

“There’s oil on that Yucca property,” Bertha said. 

I shook my head. 

“Okay, smart guy, how do you know?” 

“I know a geologist.” 

“So what?” 

“He was talking about potential oil properties. I asked him about that 
whole valley up there.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said that when you drilled, you came to granite.” 

“All right; stupid, drill through the granite, and then do you come to?” 

“T also asked him that,” I said. 

“And what did he say?” Bertha asked, leaning forward hopefully. 

“More granite,” I told her. 

Bertha sat back in her chair and her eyes began to glitter. “For a guy 
that’s as brainy as you are, Donald Lam, you’re awfully dumb.” 

“ All right,” I told her. “Out with it!” 

“This man Coming is going to pour some money in there and develop 
oil. We’re going to get in on the ground floor. We’ll round up this babe and 


get her mineral rights for ourselves. Then Corning can deal with Bertha 
Cool. PII show him a woman can be as hard as a man.” 

I shook my head. “That wouldn’t be ethical.” 

“Why not?” 

“We had him for a client. He told us things in confidence.” 

“No, he didn’t. He swore that he hadn’t told me a thing about oil. He 
swore he hadn’t told me anything about drilling or about mineral rights. 
You heard him say that. What’s more, we can slide in and tie up some of the 
adjoining property around there and—” 

I shook my head emphatically. 

“Why not?” Bertha demanded. 

“Ethics,” I said. 

“Ethics!” Bertha yelled. “You and your damned ethics!” You-“ 

The door jerked open and Frank Sellers stood on the threshold. “Well, 
well, well,” he said. “Another friendly little conference of the partners. Get 
your blood pressure down. Bertha. You’re hitting two hundred and thirty 
right now, if your color is any indication.” 

Sellers kicked the door shut with his heel, tilted his hat on the back of 
his head, and shifted a soggy, unlit cigar in his mouth. He grinned down at 
us, big, tolerant, good-natured, and suspicious. 

“Someday,” Bertha said, “someone’s going to shoot you for busting 
into private offices without being announced and without-“ 

“T know, I know,” Sellers said, “but in me you see the majesty of the 
law. The law can’t wait. Murder will out. And when you folks give me a tip 
on a murder, I want to know just where the fire is I’m supposed to pull the 
chestnut out of, and I want to know -how hot it is.” 

“Well, don’t get your fingers burnt,” Bertha snapped at him 
sarcastically. 

“T don’t intend to,” Sellers said. 

Sellers leaned against the wall with the easy good nature of a big man 
who holds all of the trumps and knows it. His thick wavy hair rolled out 
from under the brim of the hat which had been tilted back on his head. He 
said” “Which one of you cooing turtledoves is going to tell me about Mrs. 
Wells?” 

“We’ve told you about Mrs. Wells,” Bertha said. “Now why the hell 
don’t you go run your own business? My God, we try to give you a red-hot 
tip and what do you do? You wait until you’ve had a good night’s sleep and 


then come in to see what it’s all about.” 

“Tut, tut, tut, Bertha,” Sellers said, “you do the department a great 
injustice. We were on the job within thirty minutes after we got your tip, 
and still we were too late.” 

“What do you mean, too late?” I asked. 

He said, “Drury Wells jumped in that old jalopy of his took off in a 
cloud of dust shortly after you phoned in your tip. He hasn’t been back. We 
had men casing the joint all night. When he didn’t show up, we got a search 
warrant and went in.” 

“What did you find?” 

“Nothing.” 

“What do you mean, nothing?” 

“Exactly that. Nothing. A few clothes. A helluva lot of dirty dishes. 
Evidences of sloppy housekeeping. A garden full of weeds, a pick and 
shovel, and no missing rug.” 

“No blood?” 

“No blood.” 

“How do you know a rug isn’t missing?” 

“Tt was a furnished-house deal. We got the realtor and he brought out 
the inventory. No rug is missing. Mrs. Wells is missing. Drury Wells is 
missing. Mrs. Raleigh tells a great story of murder. Only trouble is, there’s 
no corpse.” 

Bertha and, I exchanged glances. 

“So now,” Sellers said, “you tell me why you were interested in the 
case.” 

“T wanted to find the missing woman for a client,” I told him. 

“Nix on that mysterious stuff,” Sellers said. “Who’s guy who 
employed you?” 

Bertha said, “Pll tell you, Frank. He isn’t any client of ours. He’s a 
cheap phony-“ 

“He’s a client, Bertha,” I interrupted. 

“So what?” Bertha said. “He was a client.” 

“This is murder, you know,” Seller reminded me. 

“How do you know it is, Frank?’ 

“That’s what I’m finding out.” 

“Find out a little more and come back,” I told him. 

“T’m finding out more right here and now.” 


“Not from us, Frank. We’ve told you.” 

“You’re supposed to co-operate with the police on matters of crime, 
you know, “‘Sellers said. 

Bertha said, “His name is Lawton C. Corning. He wanted us to find 
Mrs. Wells.” 

“That’s better,” Sellers said. “What’s his address, Bertha?” 

“The Dartmouth Hotel.” 

“What else, Bertha?” 
Bertha said, “He gave us a check on a San Antonio bank for one 
hundred and fifty -bucks for doing a thousand-dollar job. He’s a chiseler.” 
Sellers said, “That’s better, Bertha. Now you’re being your usual 
amiable self. What does he look like?” 

“He looks like the state of Texas.” 

Sellers looked at me said, “When you were telephoning me, Donald, I 
thought I heard a little commotion.” 

“You did,” Bertha said. 

Sellers kept looking at me. “What happened, Donald?” 

“Corning didn’t like the idea of the police.” 

“He disconnected the telephone,” Bertha said. 

“Why?” Sellers asked. 

I said, “Bertha’s the one who is in the loquacious mood, Frank. As far 
as l’m concerned, the guy’s a client.” 

Bertha said, “He wasn’t interested in uncovering a crime. He wanted to 
get some papers signed or something. He wanted to find her alive.” 

“Didn’t care about a murder or two?” Sellers asked. 

“Not in the least.” 

“Any pictures?” Sellers asked. “Of what?” Bertha asked. 

“Come on,” Sellers said. “Snap out of it. Any pictures of the dame?” 

I looked at Bertha. Bertha hesitated. 

“Well?” Sellers said. 

“This is private,” Bertha told him. “This is something I dug up from 
San Bernardino, but it gives a picture. The only thing is, we want the 
information kept absolutely confidential. We don’t want you blabbing 
about-“ 

“Come on, come on,” Sellers interrupted impatiently, “give! We’ ll talk 
about the rest of that stuff afterwards.” 

Bertha opened the desk drawer and took out the clipping from the San 


Bernardino paper. 

Sellers ran quickly through the news part of the clipping, then studied 
the picture of the girl. “This dish should appeal to Donald,” he said. 

“Tt did!” Bertha said. 

“Tt does!” I amended. 

Sellers said, “I suppose you went to the tax office and got a description 
of the property?” 

Bertha said nothing. 

“What’s on it?” Sellers asked. 

“Granite,” I said. 

The phone rang. 

Bertha Cool picked up the receiver, said, “Hello... Who ...? Yes, he’s 
here. Hold the line.“She put her hand over the mouthpiece. “For you, Frank. 
Do you want to take the call?” 

“Sure,” Sellers said. “The only people who knew where I was going 
were the ones staked out on the Wells house. That must mean Drury Wells 
has come back. I’ ll go out there and give him a shakedown.” He took the 
phone from Bertha’s hand, said, “Yep, this is Sellers... When...? Still 
there...? Okay. Sew the joint up. Get rough if you have to, but keep it 
sewed up. I’m on my way out.” He slammed the receiver back in place, 
jerked his head toward me and said, “Come on, mastermind.” 

“Where?” I asked. 

“With me.” 

“Out to the Wells place?’” 

“That’s right.” 

“He showed up?” I asked. 

“You’re the one got me into this,” Sellers said. “Now Pll let you use 
those brains -Bertha is always talking about to get me out. Put that 
newspaper clipping in your pocket and come along.” 

“We don’t want to have that leave the office,” Bertha said. “That’s 
private and—” 

Sellers fastened her with a cold eye. “Would you rather have it in 
Donald’s pocket, or in mine?” he asked. 

Bertha debated that one for about half a second. “In Donald’ s,” she 
said. 

“That’s what I thought.” Sellers told her. “Come on, Donald, let’s go.” 

Sellers had his police car parked down in front. He didn’t use the light 


or the siren, but he didn’t bother too much with traffic regulations, or speed 
limits. He was on his way. 

“Tell me what happened,” I said. 

“I got a phone call,” he told me. 

“I know that.” I said. “What was said over the telephone?” 

“We’ll get there and take a look.” 

“Is Wells there?” 

“I told you we’d take a look.” 

“T saw there was no use trying to get anything out of him, so I lapsed 
into silence and thought over various possibilities of what could have 
happened. I thought of his insistence that I bring along the newspaper 
clipping, and that brought up a possibility which I found highly disquieting. 

We made time over the freeway, finally turned off, went down a side 
road for four or five miles and turned into Frostmore Road. A car was 
parked two or three doors down the street from the Wells place. Frank 
Sellers slid his car alongside and stopped. 

“Still there?” he asked the man in the other car. 

The fellow nodded. 

“Okay;” Sellers said. “You won’t need to sew it up any longer. Stick 
around. Keep your radio on. I’ll relay any instructions over the radio 
through our police communication system,” 

Sellers started the car again, and we rolled up to the Wells residence. 
“Come on, Donald,” Sellers said. 

I followed him up to the house. Sellers pushed a thumb against the bell 
button. 

The door was opened by a knockout in a jersey and very short shorts. 
She had red hair, blue eyes, and a figure like one of the babes in the comic 
strips. 

“Well, hello,” she said. “What are you boys doing? Working your way 
through college selling magazines? Demonstrating vacuum cleaners? Or 
selling brushes ...? You’ll have to pardon my appearance. I’m stripped for 
action. I came home to find every dish in the house dirty, the bathtub with a 
ring around it .... I’m a busy little woman:’ 

Sellers pulled back the lapel of his coat and showed her his badge. 
“I’m police,” he said. 

“Oh-oh, what have I done now?” 

“Well, what have you done?” 


She looked up at him with impudent, smiling eyes. “Damned near 
everything,” she admitted. 

“Tell us about it.” 

“Want to come in or stand there? I’ve had my hands, in dishwater and 
if I’m going to take any length of time talking with you boys, I want to put 
some cream on them. A woman has to watch her skin these days.” 

“You seem to be doing all right,” Sellers said. 

“I aim to,” she told him. “Come on in:’ 

We went in the dollhouse living room. The place still smelled of stale 
tobacco, but the ash trays had all been cleaned, and in the kitchen I could 
see a stack of clean dishes on the kitchen table, with more dirty dishes piled 
on the side of the sink. Steam curled up from the hot water in the dishpan. 

She was humming a little tune as she went into the bedroom. She came 
out smelling of hand lotion. “All right, boys, what’s the beef?” 

“You’re Mrs. Drury Wells?” 

“That’s right.” 

“First name?” 

“Yvonne.” 

“Where you been?” Sellers asked 

“Places.” 

“How did you happen to go?” 

“Ts this official?” 

“You might call it such. They don’t pay me to spend mornings talking 
with beautiful redheads about lost weekends.” 

“That’s a shame,” she told him. “You’d be good at it.” 

“I am,” Sellers told her, “but right now we’re talking about where 
you’ve been.” 

“Okay,” she said wearily. “My husband and I had a fight. He’s all right 
except he has a beastly temper, and I suppose I give him grounds for getting 
excited now and then. Whenever he gets mad, he breaks up housekeeping. 
He takes a roll of blankets, throws them in the automobile, goes out and 
sleeps under the stars. Sometimes he’ll stay an hour or two until he cools 
off. Sometimes he’ll stay away for a week. This time we bad a fight and he 
took off per usual with his blankets over his shoulder. This time I got 
damned good and mad myself. I waited until he’d gone, and decided that 
when he came back I wouldn’t be here. 

“I didn’t even bother to pack a suitcase. I just took a toothbrush, some 


undies, and a jar of cream.” 

“How did you travel?” 

“I walked.” 

“To the bus line?” 

“Tt was after the last bus. I walked to the boulevard.” 

“And then what?” 

“T hitchhiked.” 

“Wasn’t it dangerous; hitchhiking alone at night that way, a good- 
looking woman like you?” 

“It depends on what you mean by dangerous. The first car that came 
along, the guy had his wife with him and he almost ran off the road twisting 
his head back, but he didn’t stop. The second car had two fellows in it. They 
burnt rubber getting to a stop.” 

“Then what?” Sellers asked. 

“What’s your name?” she asked. 

“Sergeant Sellers and that’s Donald Lam.” 

“Your first name?” 

“Frank.” 

Her eyes were laughing, but she said, “Frank, it was horrible! Do you 
know what those nasty men did? They propositioned me! Now then, if 
you’ve found out everything you want to know, Pll go back to the dishes.” 

“You came back this morning?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Why?” 

“T’d had my fling. I’d got over being sore at Drury. I thought I’d come 
back and be a good little wife and wash up the dishes.” 

“He’s older than you?” 

“That’s right.” 

“You don’t get along too well?” 

“Sometimes not.” 

Sellers glanced at me. 

“Just what do you see in him?” I asked. 

“Sometimes I ask myself the same question.” 

“Where and when were you married?” 

She looked me up and down and said, “Now wouldn’t you come up 
with something like that?” 

“Well, it’s still a good question,” Sellers told her. 


“As far as I’m concerned, it’s the jackpot question,” she said. “You’ ll 
have to figure that one out for yourselves. I’m going back to the dishes.” 

She got up and walked out to the kitchen, htll-hips swaying ina 
slightly exaggerated motion. She turned more hot water into the dishpan. 
“Want to stick around and dry the dishes for me?” she asked. 

Sellers walked over to lean against’ the doorjamb, “Where’s your 
husband now?” he asked. 

She laughed and said, “According to Mrs. Nosy over in the next house, 
he took off abruptly. I guess he got tired waiting for me. I’ll get the place 
cleaned up and be a dutiful little wife. If he comes back, we’ll forgive each 
other and live happily until we have the next spat. If he doesn’t come back, 
Pl find out when the rent’s due and have the place all cleaned for the next 
tenant. My God! A man certainly can mess a place up! He’s let this house 
run to seed.” 

She was busily engaged in sliding dishes through the dishwater, 
putting them in the draining pan and pouring hot water over them. “The 
dish towel’s over there on the rack,” she said. 

“Not for me!” Sellers told her. “They’d kick me out for conduct 
unbeCorning an officer.” 

“Well, at least get the towel and bring it over,” she said. “My hands are 
all wet. I don’t want to drip a trail over the kitchen.” 

Sellers went over and got the dish towel. “Where do you want it?” 

“Right over my shoulder.” 

She wriggled her shoulder, looking provocatively up at him, and 
laughed. 

Sellers dropped it over her shoulder. 

““Fold it a little so it doesn’t slide off.” 

He folded it. 

“Thanks,” she told him. “All you need is a little patience.” 

“Come on,” Sellers told me. “We’re getting out: Let me see that 
clipping.” 

I gave Sellers the clipping. 

“What’s that?’ Mrs. Wells asked, looking up froth the dishpan. 

“Just checking,” Sellers said. 

“Oh, I know. That’s the San Bernardino picture.” 

“How does it happen you never got in movies?” Sellers asked her. 

“They never invited me,” she said. “I thought perhaps a few pictures in 


the newspaper would do it.” 

“That why you left home?” Sellers asked. “Is that the real reason?’” 

She laughed, turned her hips toward him, and gave a little bump with 
her fanny. “You boys can ask the damnedest questions,” she said. “Why 
don’t you run aiong over and talk with Mrs. Nosy next door? I know you’re 
dying to talk with her, and she’s busting a blood vessel trying to find out 
what it’s all about,” 

Sellers sighed, handed me back the clipping, and started for the door 
without a word. 

“Come again sometime,” Mrs. Wells invited. 

We went out the door and down the steps. 

“Damn It!” Sellers said. “You got me into this, Lam.” 

“Into what?” 

”This murder case. Then the corpse shows up alive and well!” 

“Mrs. Raleigh was the one that started it,” I told him. 

“Not with me she wasn’t,” Sellers said. “However, we’ll go have a talk 
with her.” 

This time we didn’t even need to ring the doorbell. There was no 
pretense that she hadn’t been watching and hadn’t been expecting us. She 
flung the door open as soon as we got on the porch. 

“Well, good morning, good morning!” she said. “Do come in. I’m 
dying to know what’s happened over there.” 

Sellers stood in the doorway. “Just one question,” he said. ” You’ve 
seen that woman over there?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Is that Mrs. Wells?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“That’s the woman you’ thought had been killed?” 

“Why, how, you talk, officer! I didn’t say I thought she’d been killed. I 
said, that I felt there were suspicious circumstances. I’d heard a quarrel, and 
then I heard her scream, and I’d seen the man carry something.” 

“What sort of a something?” 

“Well, I suppose from what I know now it was just a couple of 
blankets.” 

“The way you were telling about it,” Sellers said, “it was a corpse 
wrapped in a rug. It was heavy and swayed...” 

“Well, a person can’t tell how heavy a thing is just by looking at 


someone Carrying it.” 

“You can tell by the way a man walks whether he’s carrying something 
heavy;” Sellers said. 

“Well, I- Of course, it was night. I only tried to tell you what had 
happened, officer. That’s all. I was just doing my duty.” 

“You told me you heard the sound of a blow?” I asked. 

“What if I did?’ 

“I just wanted to check.” 

“That, of course, is neither here nor there. Any man can strike his wife, 
but I didn’t say I had heard the sound of a blow. I said I heard a sound that 
might have been the sound of a blow.” 

“Have you talked with Mrs. Wells about this?” Sellers asked. 

“No, I have not. And Pd thank you to leave my name out of it” 

“There’s no question that that’s Mrs. Wells who is there now?” I asked. 
“That’s the woman who-?” 

“Do you think it’s possible to mistake that woman?” Mrs. Raleigh 
asked. 

“Well, I guess that does it,” Sellers told her. “Come on, Lam. Let’s 
go!” 

We started back to Sellers’ car. Mrs. Raleigh stood in the doorway and 
said, “I certainly trust you’ll keep my name out of it.” 

Sellers didn’t even bother to look back or to reply. 

“Okay, mastermind,” he said, when we got in the car. “You got me into 
this, now get me out of it.” 

“What is there to get out of?” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing. Nothing at all,” he said. “Just reporting a murder that 
didn’t happen. Getting all excited over a gossip story about a dead woman 
and then having the dead woman show up alive and well.” 

“Very much alive,” I repeated. 

“You can say that again,” Sellers said. “But that isn’t helping any. I’ve 
had three shifts of men watching that damned house on a twenty-four-hour 
basis. I’ve kept it sewed up so when Wells showed up, we could question 
him. I’ve got to make a report on that. My face is going to be red.” 

“You’ve gone this far,” I said. “Why not keep it sewed up until Wells 
does enter the picture and then question him?” 

“About what?” Sellers asked me scornfully. “About having a quarrel 
with his wife?” 


Sellers jerked the soggy cigar out of his mouth and dashed it down to 
the street. 

“The next time you give me a tip, Donald Lam,” he said, “don’t get 
sore if I hang up the phone in the middle of it.” 

“And,” I told him, “don’t get sore if the next time I have a clue ona 
murder, I just forget to report it.” 

He looked at me thoughtfully and said, “Now, damn it, you’re trying to 
use my own words so you can lay the foundation for a double cross. To hell 
with that! The question is any ideas for getting me off the hook?” 

“Maybe.” 

“That’s better,” he said. “What’s the smart idea?” 

“We’ll find out a little more about Corning before we close the case,” I 
told him. “You stall things along as you can. He must have tipped Wells to 
take a powder.” 

“Now look, bright eyes,” Sellers said. “I’m from Homicide, 
remember? Don’t think you’re going to get me out on the end of a limb with 
a hot tip and then save me by turning up some bunko game. I’m Homicide.” 

“You don’t mean you have to have a corpse?” 

He said, “I want an out. Have you got one?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Do you have any ideas?’” 

“T have sort of a half idea.” 

“Well,” he announced mournfully, “you’ve got a helluva lot more than 
I have, and you’d better let this half-baked idea of yours grow up. When it 
gets so it can stand up, call me. “ 


Chapter 7 


Friday morning dawned with promise of a fine Southern California 
day-clear blue sky, warm sunlight, crystal-clear snow-capped mountains, 
and the smell of greenery in the air. 

I had breakfast at my usual restaurant: soft-boiled eggs, dry toast, 
coffee, marmalade. 

I checked the vital statistics again. Drury Wells had married Estelle 
Ambler. There was no record of a divorce. Estelle Ambler had given her 
address as Sacramento. I made a note of the address, got a Sacramento 
telephone directory, and looked for the Amblers. There was a Mrs. Gordon 
Ambler, and the address was the same as the one Estelle had given. 

I put through a station-to-station call at that address. 

“Estelle there?” I asked. 

“She’s out at the moment. She’ll be in, in about half an hour. Do you 
want to leave a message?” a woman’s voice asked. 

“No, Pl call her later,” I said and hung up. 

I wrote down the amount of the telephone call and started A special 
leaf in my notebook entitled “Suspense Expenses.” 

I telephoned the airlines. A nonstop Convair left for Sacramento in 
forty-seven minutes. I made a reservation, climbed in the agency heap, and 
made time to the airport. I hoped there would be time to telephone Bertha, 
but they were calling the plane by the time I had parked the car and picked 
up my ticket. I sprinted for the plane, and as I was fastening the seat belt 
speculated which would be the worst for Bertha’s blood pressure: to put in a 
day without knowing where I was, or to have me notify her by long distance 
from Sacramento. It was six of one and half dozen of the other, so I settled 
back in the seat and tried to rest. 

Usually, the droning of, the perfectly synchronized motors of an 
airliner relaxes me into almost instant sleep. This time I couldn’t make it. I 
tilted my chair back, closed my eyes, and my mind simply started racing, so 
I propped the seat up straight and looked out the window. 

The winding path of the old Ridge Route stretched out below. Then we 
left Frazier Mountain and Sawmill Mountain on our left and glided out over 


the San Joaquin Valley. 

I could look far down below and see the tiny specks of automobiles 
inching their way along the thread of highway. Off to the right, the Sierra 
Nevadas were a solemn procession of snow-capped peaks against the blue 
of the sky. 

I sat there my eyes glued to the window, my mind turning over as fast 
as the motors on the airplane. There had to be an answer to the thing 
somewhere. However, I had to confess that I was on a wild-goose chase and 
to say that Bertha wouldn’t approve of the expenditure of time and money, 
would be putting it very, very mildly. In fact, Bertha would have blown a 
gasket. 

Then the stewardess served lunch and I relaxed. 

We came down in Sacramento. | went over to a drive yourself agency, 
showed my credit card, and picked up a rented car. I drove out to the 
address of the Ambler home. 

It was a typical, old-time Sacramento house, reminiscent of a bygone 
day in California. It was a tall, two-storied affair with great high ceilings, 
long windows with wooden ventilator-shutters on the inside and a mass 
shade trees on the outside, trees that had been planted long before the 
automobile had been invented. 

I climbed wooden stairs, which had begun to disintegrate, to a shaded 
front porch and pressed the button of a doorbell. A gray-haired woman with 
bird-bright eyes appeared in the doorway. 

“Does Mrs. Drury Wells live here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you Mrs. Ambler?” 

“Yes.” 

“Td like to talk with Mrs. Wells for a while.” 

“What about?” 

I gave her my best smile, and said, “It’s personal. It has with her 
marriage, but I don’t want to annoy her at all. Pd like to have you sit in on 
the conversation, if would, Mrs. Ambler. Perhaps you could be of some 
help.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Donald Lam.” 

“By any chance, are you the man who telephoned long distance this 
morning and asked for Estelle?” 


“Yes.” 

“Why did you do that?” 

“To see if she was home.” 

“Why?” 

“I didn’t want to waste a lot of airplane fare and a lot ‘1# time ona 
wild-goose chase.” 

“What’s your business?” 

“I’m a detective-a private detective.” 

“What are you after?” 

“T’m trying to find out what has happened to the second Mrs. Wells.” 

“The second Mrs. Wells!” 

“Yes.” 

“There isn’t any second Mrs. Wells.” 

“T might have some information that you people would like to hear.” 

“Come in,” she said. 

I followed her through a small reception hall into a large, high- 
ceilinged living room with tall windows that looked out on the shaded yard, 
giving the room, an appearance of restful coolness, although it was still too 
early for the hot weather to have set in. 

“Sit down,” she said. “Ill get my daughter.” 

She left the room and was back in a minute with a tired-eyed brunette 
who seemed to have thrown in the sponge as far as life was concerned. 
There was dispirited sag her shoulders and a droop to her mouth. She 
evidently hadn’t turned on her personality for so long she had forgotten 
how. 

“This is my daughter, Estelle Wells,” Mrs. Ambler said. 

“My name’s Donald Lam,” I told her. “I’m a detective. I’m trying to 
get some information.” 

“About Drury?” 

“Yes.” 

“A private detective,” Mrs. Ambler hastened to say. 

“I don’t know as it makes much difference,” Estelle said. 

“He left my daughter horribly disillusioned,’ Mrs. Ambler explained. 

“Is there a child?” I inquired. 

“Two children.” 

“How old?” 

“Five and seven.” 


“Estelle hasn’t been well,” Mrs. Ambler explained. “We can blame it 
all on the treatment of that man. He ruined my daughter’s health.” 

“Do you work?” I asked Estelle. 

“From time to time she does,” her mother explained. “But she just 
can’t hold down a steady job. She isn’t physically capable of it, and I’m not 
too well myself. There’s just the two of us here taking care of the children.” 

“Does the father pay support money?” 

“Well, he does and he doesn’t,” Mrs. Ambler said, “and that’s one 
thing that bothers me. We don’t believe in divorce, Drury has been trying to 
get what he calls his ‘freedom’ for the past five years. He’s offered to make 
a property settlement if Estelle would give him a divorce. She won’t do it. 
The man’s rotten to the core, Mr. Lam, absolutely rotten.” 

I nodded. 

“Of course, if we went ahead and got a divorce, we could get an order 
from the court providing for alimony, and jail him if he didn’t pay. But this 
way we have to threaten him every so often with failing to support his 
children, and then he’ll come through, after we put enough pressure on him. 
It’s been like that ever since Estelle left him. She’d have to scrape along as 
best she could, trying to keep the children going, and then put all the 
pressure she could on Drury Wells. At the last minute he’d come through 
with something. Talk about a war of nerves! He certainly is a past master at 
that sort of stuff.” 

“Do you know what he does?” 

“T haven’t the faintest idea. Probably he does nothing. He’s about the 
laziest man I’ve ever seen in my life.” 

“How do you get in touch with him when you go after him on account 
of the kids?” 

“There’s one address that will always reach him after a while. That’s 
the address of his brother, Dr. Carleton Wells.” 

“An M.D.?” I asked . 

“A dentist,” she said. “He has an office in Los Angles. 

“Drury always keeps in touch with Carleton, but no one outside of the 
family knows that they’re brothers. Carleton is heartily ashamed of the way 
Drury acts. Carleton is a gentleman in every sense of the word. If it wasn’t 
for him, Drury wouldn’t do a thing for the children. Sooner or later, 
Carleton always finds out where Drury is and any letters we send to Drury 
care of Carleton will be delivered eventually.” 


Estelle Wells said, “I suppose he’s in some trouble again. Is it 
serious?” 

I gave her a reassuring smile. “I’m just checking up on him,” I said. 
“Now, do you know a girl by the name of Yvonne, a redhead, perhaps 
twenty-three or twenty-six years old, nice figure, around a hundred and 
twelve pounds?” 

“T used to have a nice figure,” Estelle said somewhat wistfully. “Drury 
sure goes in for nice figures. And | don’t know how he manages to get 
them. He can turn on the charm when he wants to, but I guess the thing that 
makes women really go for him is that air of indifference.” 

“No, we don’t know any Yvonne,” Mrs. Ambler said. 

“Wait a minute,” Estelle said. “Do you’re remember that Yvonne 
Clymer who lived across the street from us in Burbank? I always was 
suspicious of that woman. Drury was always driving her home. He’d claim 
he just happened to be Corning along when she was walking down the 
street from the bus line. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Ambler said dubiously. “Yvonne Clymer that description, 
and when I visited you I noticed he was pretty attentive to her. I wonder-“ 

“Mr. Wells never married again?” I asked. 

Estelle shook her head emphatically. “I won’t divorce him.” 

“He can’t marry again,” Mrs. Ambler said. 

“What do you know about the Clymer girl?” I asked. 

“To my mind she was an oversexed, brash little strumpet who couldn’t 
keep her eyes off any man in the block,” Estelle said with some feeling. 
“And when she turned those eyes on Drury, you can be mighty certain that 
Drury was looking right back at her.” 

“You don’t know where she is now?” 

She shook her head. 

“But she lived in Burbank?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Can you tell me where you lived there?” I asked. 

“T’d have to look up the address,” she said. “Gosh, I should remember 
it. It was just before we finally separated. We were only there about four 
months-that was another thing about Drury. He’d keep hopping around 
going from one place to another, and from one thing to another.” 

“T’ve got the address on one of your letters,” Mrs. Ambler said. “P1H 
get it for Mr. Lam.” 


She bustled out of the room and in a few moments came back with an 
envelope which she handed to me. 

“That’s the envelope the letter came in. You don’t need to bother 
copying it. You can just take the envelope right along. The return address is 
up there in the left-hand corner. Yvonne Clymer lived across the street, 
catty-cornered down about four or five doors. 

“Lived there with her folks?” 

“With her mother. They both worked. Her mother was a divorcee and I 
guess Yvonne was just a chip off the old block, from all I’ve heard. She 
really was strikingly beautiful in a bold sort of way.” 

“She had a good figure,” Estelle said. 

“All right,” I told them. “I may be back after a while. I’m trying to 
check on some property.” 

“Don’t bother trying to soften the blow for us,” Estelle said. “P know 
he’s in trouble. I’ve been dreading the day when he’d go to the penitentiary, 
but I knew it was going to come sooner or later. 

“Does he ever come to see the children?” I asked. 

Mrs. Ambler’s lips came together in a grim line. “He comes to see the 
children just often enough to keep things all stirred up. He’s hoping that 
someday Estelle won’t let him see them and then he’ll use that as grounds 
for a charge of mental cruelty-not that it will do him any good. Estelle has 
so much on him he can’t ever get a divorce, although he probably doesn’t 
know about it. You should see some of the letters my daughter found in his 
things, letters from a dozen different women, the most brazen, absolutely 
awful letters-I don’t know how women can write letters like that.” 

“Drury always asked them to write,” Estelle said tonelessly. “It salved 
his ego and flattered his vanity.” 

“In case he should show up to see the children,” I said, “don’t mention 
the fact that I was here. I’d like to conduct my investigations as quietly as 
possible.” 

“That’s all right,” Mrs. Ambler said. “Estelle understands.” 

Estelle gave me a limp hand, and a wan smile. Mrs. Ambler followed 
me to the door. “It’s a horrible thing when a girl’s life is ruined this way,” 
she said. “Estelle lives in dread of hearing that the children’s father has 
gone to prison. If he’d only stay away from them, Estelle could tell the 
children that he was dead.Then people wouldn’t know about him. 

“Children are little demons. They like to taunt other children. If he 


goes to prison, it will be a terrible tragedy. 

“Pll keep things as quiet as I can at my end,” I told her, and went back 
to sit in my rented car and do a little thinking. 

I got hold of a city directory and looked under the Pattons to see if I 
could find a Lucille Patton. Luck was with me; she was listed with a street 
address and a telephone number. 

I drove around to the address. It was a small apartment house. The 
manager told me that Lucille Patton worked at one of the state offices. She 
didn’t know which one. She said Miss Patton was nearly always home 
around five-fifteen. The manager was a garrulous woman, dying for 
someone to talk to. I had some time to kill so I sat around and chatted. She 
bought me a drink, and we talked about this and that for a while. Finally, 
when I brought the subject of conversation back to Lucille, she was wide 
open. 

Lucille had been there for about five years; living in the one apartment. 
She was steady-going and respectable, but a good scout. Everybody seemed 
to like her. She was very reticent about her family, but apparently had never 
married. She was five feet three inches, around a hundred and ten, a very 
striking brunette with black hair, dark eyebrows and lashes, and gray eyes. 

The manager, a woman about forty-five, thought Lucille was not more 
than twenty-six or twenty-seven. She said Lucille was a good-natured girl 
who had lots of friends, and yet had the knack of keeping her own business 
affairs to herself. She had a good job and was steady pay. 

The manager wanted to buy me another drink. I begged off. She 
poured one for herself. Then she tried pumping me, wanted to know what I 
did and what my interest was in Lucille. 

I told her I’d been friendly in the East with a fellow who had known 
Lucille when he was living in Sacramento. He told me if I ever got out there 
to be sure and give Lucille a ring, he’d said she was a perfect lady but nice 
company and never grouchy, always cheerful. 

“That’s Lucille, all right,” the manager agreed. 

I got away from the manager about a quarter to five. She had told me 
where Lucille was working and offered to introduce me if I’d wait, but I 
didn’t want it that way. 

I drove my rented car down to the comer, found a place to park near 
the curb, opened the car door, got out on the sidewalk and waited. 

I had no trouble recognizing Lucille Patton from the description I had 


when she came along the street. I raised hat. 

“Miss Patton?” 

She paused and gave me one of those looks. Her eyes started with my 
face, went down to my shoes, came back up to my face. 

“Well” she asked. 

“I want to talk with you.” 

She moved slightly away from me. “About what?” 

“About Drury Wells.” 

Her face was completely blank. 

“And your uncle, Aaron Bedford. It might be well for have certain 
information.” 

That did it. She was starting to walk away, but she caught midstep. Her 
eyes, cool, gray and watchful, sparred with mine. “Official, personal, or 
curious?” she asked. 

“Let’s say a combination of all three. I’m a detective.” 

“Let’s see your credentials.” 

“Private,” I said. 

“Oh,” she said, and again moved slightly away. 

“Perhaps,” I told her, “I can keep the official inquiry under control if 
we can talk personally.” 

“Listen,” she said, “I’m not going to carry on a conversation on the 
street comer. I’m not going to get in that car with you, so there’s no use 
holding the door so invitingly open. If you’re holding any cards, start 
putting the aces on the table. Then if I want to look at the rest of the hand, 
PI let you know.” 

I said, “Your uncle, Aaron Bedford, owned a section of land in San 
Bernardino County. He died and left the whole piece to Yvonne Clymer.” 

“Well?” 

“Yvonne Clymer claims to be married to Drury Wells. If there’s a 
marriage, it’s bigamous.” 

“So what?” she asked. “There are lots of bigamous marriages.” 

“Don’t you want to protect Yvonne?” 

“Why should I?” 

“She’s your cousin, isn’t she?” 

“We’re related, but I’ve never seen her in my life.” 

“Okay,” I told her. “I give up. I’m making an investigation and. I’m in 
a jam. I need all the information I can get: I think you might help.” 


“In what way are you in a jam?” she asked. 

“Tt’s a long story.” 

“How did you spot me?” she asked. 

“I went to your place. I got acquainted with the manager. She 
described you to me.” 

“And what do you want me to do?” 

“I want to talk with you.” 

“I don’t strike up street-comer conversations with strangers-no matter 
what the bait.” 

“Want me to go to the house and have the manager introduce me? She 
offered to do that.” 

“That wouldn’t help. She only knows you because you introduced 
yourself to her. I know you that well.” 

I said, “Here’s the key to the automobile. Would you like to sit behind 
the steering wheel? I’ ll sit on the right-hand side. You’ll be behind the 
wheel, In that way no one’s going to kidnap you, or-“ 

Suddenly she laughed and said, “I have an idea you’re a nice boy. I 
believe you’re more afraid of me than I am of you.” 

“Well,” I told “I thought you’d want some assurance.” 

“Give me the key.” 

I handed it to her. 

“Move over.” 

I moved over and she slid through the door and in behind the wheel. I 
got in beside her and closed the door. 

She fitted the key to the lock in the car, turned it once to make certain 
it worked, then locked the ignition, opened her and dropped the key inside. 

“All right,” she said, “tell me the rest of it.” 

I said, “My name’s Donald Lam. Here’s one of my cards,” She looked 
at the card. “Who’s B. COOL?’” 

“Believe it or not,” I told her, “the B stands for Bertha.” 

“How cozy! 

“Not when you know Bertha,” 

“Older?” 

“Older, heavier, tougher, and more skeptical.” 

“How does it happen you got teamed up with her?’” 

“Tt’s a long story.” 

“And what do you want from me?” 


“T was called in a few days ago to investigate a man by the name of 
Drury Wells; a client wanted to find his wife. I went: to talk with Wells. 
Wells told me that they’d had a and his wife had gone away. He thought 
perhaps she’d away with another man.” 

“Go on,” she said. 

I said, “A neighbor living next door heard voices at night, the sound of 
a quarrel, heard a scream, then the sound of a and silence. After that, Drury 
Wells went: out of the, house carrying something over his shoulder. That 
something was wrapped up in a blanket or a rug. It could have been a body. 
It could have been blankets. He got: a pick and shovel, dumped whatever he 
was carrying in his car; put in the pick and shovel and drove away. That was 
sometime after midnight. He came back two hours and forty-five minutes 
later.” 

She sat looking at me out of the comer of her eye, sizing me up, then 
she looked straight down the road for a few moments and said, “Anything 
else?’” 

“Now we come to the hard part. Our clients wouldn’t pay us enough to 
complete the investigation. I had visions of a wife having been murdered. I 
called a friend on the force and gave him the story. He went out, talked with 
the neighbor, came to the conclusion there’d been a murder. Wells wasn’t 
around. The police officer put the house under twenty-four-hour guard, 
hoping Wells would turn up. 

“Wells didn’t turn up, but the so-called wife did. She was alive, well 
and happy. She had wide innocent eyes and swivel hips. The officer’s face 
is red, my face is red. 

“Somehow I don’t think I have the whole story. I want the whole 
story.” 

“So you came up here to see me?” 

“No. I came up here to see Wells’s wife. His legal wife. There’s never 
been a divorce. I thought she could give me a tip. She did give me a lead. 
She thinks the second wife may be a Yvonne Clymer who made passes at 
Wells while they were living in Burbank. I know she is. 

“Your uncle died a short time ago. He left a section of property in San 
Bernardino County to his niece, Yvonne Clymer. Newspaper reporters 
found her. She was Mrs. Drury Wells. She was to inherit the property and 
fifteen thousand in cash unless she predeceased the uncle, in which event 
you were to get it. So I thought you might know something.” 


“Anything else?” she asked. 

“That’s the picture.” 

“Where do you go from here?” 

“Back to Los Angeles.” 

“You’re on an expense account, otherwise you wouldn’t be running 
around here renting cars.” She opened her felt around inside, pulled out the 
key, fitted it to the lock, snapped her purse shut, tucked it in beside her and 
“Under the circumstances; Donald, I think you’re going take me to dinner, 
and you may as well call me Lucille.” 

I said, “Apparently I’m the one who’s being kidnapped.” 

“Do you want to call the cops?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Perhaps you will later on,” she said, as she eased the car away from 
the curb. 

“Exactly what’s the big idea?” | asked. 

“I think,” she said, “I have something to tell you but I have to know a 
lot more about you before I start talking. The best way a girl can tell about a 
man is to go to dinner with him, to dance with him, and see what sort of 
technique he uses when he makes passes.” 

“And if he doesn’t make passes?” 

“See whether it’s indifference, incompetence, or inexperience.” 

“And if it’s none of those?” 

“That also goes into the ledger.” 

“Which side, debit or credit?” 

“That depends.” 

“On what?” 

“On the man, and how the girl feels.” 

“Okay,” I said. “You’re putting me through my paces. Where are we 
going?” 

“Out to a restaurant where we can eat and nave cocktails and dance.” 

‘““Don’t you want to stop by your apartment and freshen up first?” 

“I want to, but I’m not going to. That manager has big eyes, big ears, 
and apparently a big mouth.” 

I said, “She’ll put two and two together and figure out what 
happened.” 

“No, she won’t. When I come in, she’ll tell me you were there, that she 
thought you had gone to look for me. Before she asks me if I saw you, Pl 


ask her to describe you, what you Iooked like, whether you were nice and 
all of that. I won’t lie to her, Ill simply throw her off the track by letting her 
describe you and then I’ Il get a picture of you through her eyes.” 

“You women!” I said. 

“Tricky, aren’t we?” 

I settled back in the seat. She handled the car with the skill of an 
expert. 

I closed my eyes. 

“Tired so soon?” she asked. 

“Hush,” I told her, “I’m concentrating.” 

“On what?” 

“T’m cramming for my examination,” I said. 

She laughed a throaty, melodious laugh that made me flash a quick 
look at her and reappraise the situation all over again. She was nice, but, she 
wasn’t demure. She wasn’t the least bit afraid of me, and I had an uneasy 
feeling that she’d been planning a campaign all the time she had been 
sitting there in the automobile asking me to tell her exactly what I wanted. 

We pulled into a rather swanky restaurant. It was too early for much of 
a crowd in the dining room but the cocktail lounge was pretty well filled. 
We went in there and when the waiter asked what we wanted, she ordered a 
Manhattan. 

I had a Manhattan. 

Fifteen minutes later we had another Manhattan. Twenty minutes later 
we had another Manhattan. 

The liquor had some effect on her and it had quite an effect on me. I 
could see that her eyes were glistening and her cheeks were slightly flushed. 
Her manner was a little more vivacious but she was keeping careful control 
of herself. 

“Are you,” I asked, “trying to make me drunk?” 

“I want to crash through your inhibitions.” 

“They’re crashed. When do we eat?” 

“Right now, if you say so.” 

She was not shy about eating. She had a New York cut, medium rare, 
baked potato, avocado salad and coffee. 

There was a juke box in the place and we did a little dancing. She was 
nice. I held her as close as I dared, and she flashed me a glance from time to 
time that did things to me. I knew she was still sizing me up, still leading 


me on. 

We had dessert and two B& B’s. I shuddered to think of Bertha’s 
reactions to the expense account if I didn’t fake it. 

We had another B & B, and I decided to fake hell out of the expense 
account. 

We left the place, and when the attendant brought the car up, Lucille 
slid in behind the steering wheel. She kept her skirt above her knees 
presumably so her legs and feet would have free play on the pedals. She had 
wonderful legs, and she went through traffic with the smooth ease of a trout 
gliding through a pool in a mountain stream. She crossed a bridge, turned 
off the pavement, ran along a dirt road for a couple of hundred yards, turned 
right and came out in a parking place shaded with trees, on the bank of a 
body of water. It could have been a river, lagoon, or a big reservoir. I never 
did find out which it was. There was moonlight, and the beam from the 
moon shimmered in the water. 

She shut off the motor and settled back in the seat. 

For a while there was silence, broken only by the cracking sounds of 
the motor block as it cooled off. Then a venturesome frog began croaking. 
Other frogs took up the sounds. Then the night was alive with noises. 

She squirmed around in the seat, slid out from behind the steering 
wheel and was over next to me, her head back against the seat, her cheek 
touching my shoulder. Her eyes were half-closed. The moonlight did things 
to her curves. Her dress was still an inch or so above her knees. 

I put my arm around her. She raised her chin slightly, and I kissed her. 

That kiss tingled. It went all through me and started chain reactions. I 
wondered just what this was and just what was expected of me, but all of a 
sudden I wasn’t thinking quite so logically. 

I held her close to me, brushed my lips on her forehead, ran my finger 
tips along the back of her neck. She sighed and settled down in my arms. “ 

We sat there for perhaps ten or fifteen minutes watching the moon on 
the water, feeling the warmth of the velvety darkness, hearing the night 
noises from along the bank. 

She stirred slightly, pressed gently against me and I was kissing her 
again; this time I wasn’t stopping. 

Abruptly she was pushing me away. She slid over behind the wheel of 
the car. I tried to follow but she pushed me her right hand, turned on the 
ignition key with her left, turned on the lights and started backing into a 


turn. 

“*Tucille,” 1 said softly. 

“Yes, Donald?” she said, and added just as softly, “I’m going to tell 
you.” 

“Tell me what?” 

“You were wondering just what was expected of you, how far you 
could go. It might be better to tell you this way. This far enough.” 

“For you,” I said.” 

“For both of us, Donald. You’re a nice boy. Don’t spoil it. 

As the moonlight came through the windshield and played on her face, 
I could see that her lips were slightly parted. She was breathing partially 
through her mouth. Her eyes were wide and expressive. She as driving the 
car with an evident determination to get the hell out of there. She was going 
over that road just as fast as the car could take it. She didn’t settle down 
until she had hit the pavement, crossed a bridge, and was back in a stream 
of traffic. Then she eased the pace of the car. Some of the tension seemed to 
go out of her; Once or twice I caught her looking at me from the comer of 
her eye. 

She didn’t say anything and I didn’t say anything. She drove through 
the streets, came to the street that led to her apartment house, turned down, 
and, switching off the lights and the motor, coasted to a stop in front of the 
house. 

“Do I come up?” I asked. “ 

“You do not!” 

I settled back in the seat and said nothing.” 

She said, “You’ve passed your test. I think you have an A-plus. What 
do you want to know, Donald?” 

“What you know.” 

“Donald,” she said, “I just don’t know whether I can help or not, but 
here’s the situation. Our family never had very much money, but one 
member of the family, Uncle Aaron went to Texas and got some land there 
that was worthless at the time he got it. He managed to hold onto it. He was 
living in a little shack house, trying to run a few cattle, and just hanging on 
as best he could and then-well, of course you know the rest. They struck oil. 
He became wealthy. His wife had died. He was a lonely man. He came out 
here to California. I was the only relative who had ever corresponded with 
him. I showed him around Sacramento, cheered him up, gave him as good a 
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time as I could. He went back to Texas and wrote me several letters. 

“Finally he wrote and told me he’d made a will leaving me everything. 
That completely flabbergasted me. I wrote and told him I’d been nice to 
him because he was a relative and was lonely, and I didn’t have any designs 
on his property. I told him he’d better look up the family and see if there 
weren’t some other relatives.” 

“He did?” I asked. 

“He did. He wrote and told me a Beatrice Clymer was related to him, 
that she had a daughter, Yvonne, that they lived in Burbank, that he was 
going to leave me the bulk of his property, but he’d leave them enough to 
enable them to get along all right. He said there were no other members of 
the family.” 

“You have those letters?” I asked. 

She nodded. 

“Go on from there,” I said. “What happened?” 

“Oh, the inevitable,” she said. “Some little babe out in Texas saw a 
millionaire bachelor on the loose and threw her hooks into him.” 

“She married him?” 

“She married him and he fell for her hook, line and sinker. So of 
course his wife formed a deep and bitter hatred for me. I could see that she 
was poisoning Uncle Aaron’s mind against me. The tone of the letters 
changed. He wrote me right after he got married and told me that it would, 
of course, make some difference in his will, but that he was leaving a third 
of his property to me. Then he wrote that he- was going to leave all of his 
property in California to me and the Texas property would go to his wife. 
Then after a couple of months. I noticed that he was selling off all of his 
California property and reducing it to cash. Then he died and his will left 
everything to his wife, except this section of land out here in San 
Bernardino County and that was left to Yvonne Clymer, his niece, along 
with fifteen dollars.” 

“Meaning that the mother, Beatrice, had died in the meantime?” 

“I suppose so. Either she had died or had incurred the displeasure of 
Uncle Aaron’s wife. 

“Honestly, Donald I try not to feel bitter about the situation. I’d be a 
darned liar if !told you I didn’t care about the money. I don’t want to be rich 
but I would like enough so I could have a certain sense of security. A girl 
who has to pound out her living on a typewriter gets to the point where 


along the line where she begins to wonder what would happen if she 
became ill, if she got arthritis and had to quit work for any reason. I ‘don’t: 
know how much Uncle Aaron was worth, but it was a good chunk of 
money. If I had a nest egg of a few thousand dollars, it would have helped a 
lot. I certainly don’t want to be a rich bitch and go traveling around Europe, 
living in the cocktail set and having guys try to marry me for my money, 
yet-“ 

“But you’ ll get married,” I told her. “That’s where you security will 
come from.” 

“That’s the thing that frightens me, Donald. Marriage isn’t security. 
You get married. You give up your own independence. You have children. 
You become a housewife. You lose your figure, your pep, your poise, and 
your contacts. Then your husband goes chasing off after the mirage youth... 
You were telling me about this Drury Wells and about his wife who lives 
here. What about her?” ‘ 

“Well,” I said, “you have something there.” 

“Children?” she asked. 

“Two.” 

“And what about her?” 

“Well, she works when she can, but her health isn’t good;”’ 

“That’s the point,’” Lucille said. “I have a fear of surrendering my 
independence. I’ve had quite a few opportunities to get married. I wasn’t in 
love so I didn’t get married, but a couple of times | was close enough to 
give the situation a lot of thought. I know that someday I’ ll fall head over 
heels in love, and when I do, I won’t think about the future at all. Pl just go 
ahead and plunge into matrimony... But it scares you, Donald, thinking 
about the things that can happen.” 

“You can always get frightened thinking about things that can happen,” 
I said. “You can’t conceive of any possible situation where frightening 
things can’t happen.” 

“<I guess that’s right.” 

“You have to go ahead and live your life the way it comes. Play your 
cards the best you can, and keep grinning. You can’t crawl under the bed 
and hide from life. You’re living It and you have to live it until you die.” 

“<I know,” she said. “Don’t get me wrong, Donald. I’m not hiding 
from anything. The only thing is that I did want to tell you how I felt about 
the whole thing. Naturally I’m bitter, but this is the first time I’ve told 


anyone.” 

“Know anything about the woman who married your uncle Aaron?” 

“Not a thing. She was considerably younger than he was, and the 
wedding was very sudden. No engagement or anything. They just up and 
got. married. I think he met her in some hotel. She was a hostess. She knew 
her way around, and she sure knew what she was after.” 

“You have all-those letters from your uncle?” 

“Yes.” 

““Keep them,” I said. “What do you know .about Yvonne Clymer, 
anything?” 

“T’d be catty if I said what I’ve heard. I don’t know the girl. I wouldn’t 
know her if I saw her. She isn’t; actually a niece. Some sort of a 
grandniece.” 

“Okay,” I told her. “I?ll check around a bit.” 

“Has what I told you helped you any, Donald?” 

“Frankly, no. It gives me a little background. That’s all. The main thing 
is that there’s something phony about the setup with Drury Wells, but that 
doesn’t affect the validity of the Bedford will. There may have been a 
bigamous marriage, or the parties may just know.” 

“Donald, you aren’t married?” 

“No.” 

“Engaged?” 

“No.” 

She was silent for a few seconds, then she said, “I’ve enjoyed the 
evening a lot, Donald. I wanted someone to talk to. I don’t have anyone to 
confide in, and heaven knows why I started telling you all this. The only 
thing is, I... I liked you. I liked you from the minute-I first saw you 
standing there with the car door open, and at that time I thought you were 
some sort of a masher... I guess I was just lonely tonight. Let’s quit talking 
about business, Donald, and concentrate on saying good night... 

“Now, Donald, that’s all I know, except that I like you and you passed 
your examination with flying colors... If you don’t take too long kissing me 
good night, you’ ll have time to take this car back to the rental agency and 
catch last through plane to Los Angeles with thirty minutes to spare.” 

She was right on the theoretical schedule, but practically things but 
things didn’t work out that way. I damned near missed the plane. 


Chapter 8 


WE KEPT the office open on Saturday mornings, closed the doors at 
noon. Saturday afternoon Bertha and I usually had an hour’s conference and 
programmed work for the following week. Bertha liked to check over the 
books and the bank account every week and see how things were Corning. 

I walked into the office right on the dot of nine o’clock Saturday 
morning. Bertha wasn’t in as yet. I told Elsie to let me know the minute 
Bertha came in. 

She came in about ten minutes past nine, and as soon as she entered 
her office, Elsie tipped me off. I walked into Bertha’s private office and 
said, “We open up at nine o’clock. Where have you been?” 

Bertha looked up at me, opened her mouth tried to say something and 
couldn’t. Her face gradually got the color of liver. Finally she found her 
tongue. 

“Where have I been? Why you pint-sized sonofabitch, you’ve got a 
nerve to ask me where I’ve been. Where the hell do you think you’ve been? 
What’s the idea of not letting anybody know where you are? I put in all day 
yesterday calling every baby-faced siren who had ever made a pass at you, 
trying to find out where the hell you were holed up. 

“You’ve got a nerve ducking out and not letting anybody know where 
you are. What do you think I am? A hired hand or something? And then you 
have the unmitigated crust, the absolute utter gall to come barging in here 
and want to know where the hell I’ve been!” 

“The office opens at nine o’clock,” I said. “I was here waiting for 
you.” 

She got so mad she started sputtering. 

“Oh, well,” I said magnanimously, “forget it. I understand that when 
you own a business, you’re not supposed to be a slave to it. After all, 
Bertha, we both have to take a little time off once in a while. Just let it go.” 

Bertha said, “You little bastard! You’re just doing that to irritate me. 
You’re trying to take the wind out of my sails. And, damn you, you’ve done 
it! You know me well enough to use those brains of yours to tie me all up in 
a knot before I can get started. I’m so damned mad at you and yet, 


undemeath it all, I’m sort of halfway proud of you.” 

“All right,” I said to Bertha. “Now tell me what happened yesterday 
that was so important.” 

Bertha’s lips came together in a thin, tight line. “Damn it, Donald, I’m 
frightened!” 

“What are you frightened about?” 

She opened a drawer in the desk and took out two legal-looking 
documents and passed them over. “Take a look at these.” 

I took one look at the titles. That was enough. In the Superior Court of 
the State of California in and for the County of Los Angeles, Drury Wells, 
Plaintiff, versus Bertha Cool and Donald Lam; and Bertha Cool and 
Donald Lam as copartners transacting business under the firm name and 
style of Cool and Lam. 

I didn’t need to turn back the summons and look at the complaint, but I 
glanced through it. 

Drury Wells had done a good job. He alleged that he was living at 
1638 Frostmore Road, that the defendants had intruded upon his privacy, 
had interviewed the neighbors in a way calculated to plant in the minds of 
said neighbors the belief that plaintiff was a murderer, to undermine his 
good name in the neighborhood, that defendants had thereafter notified the 
police that the plaintiff had murdered the woman who was living with him 
as his wife, that as a result of this information, the police had placed a guard 
upon his house, had subjected him to notoriety, had forced him to go into 
retirement, had subjected him to annoyance and inconvenience had caused 
him great mental suffering, had damaged his health and reputation in the 
community, etc., etc., etc. 

He wanted fifty thousand dollars’ actual damages, and one hundred 
thousand dollars’ punitive damages. I tossed the complaint and summons 
back on Bertha’s desk. 

“Well,” I told her, “you know the facts.” 

“T’m not certain I do,” Bertha said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, you notice this allegation in there about you planting the 
insinuation in the minds of his neighbors that he had committed a murder.” 

“Go on,” I said. 

“Well, of course, as soon as this thing was served on me, I tried to get 
hold of you. I couldn’t find you. I felt the proper thing to do was to go out 


and get a written statement from this Mrs. Raleigh in which she would say 
that she was the one who told you about his having murdered his wife.” 

“What happened?” I asked. 

She said. “I took a friend of mine along for a witness. We went out 
there. Mrs. Raleigh said she never told you any such thing. Mrs. Raleigh 
said that you came around over there and asked her what she knew about 
her next-door neighbor having killed his wife. The neighbor on the other 
side said that you had asked the same questions, that while you hadn’t made 
any statements, your questions insinuated that Mrs. Wells might have 
disappeared as the result of foul play. This is a hell of a mess! Mrs. Raleigh 
is scared stiff!” 

“What do you mean, scared stiff?” 

“T mean she was scared out of a year’s growth. She couldn’t even 
hiccup she was so scared.” 

I said, “Did, you tell her why you wanted to know what she had told 
me?” 

“Of course. Why, else would I have gone to see her?” 

“You told her that we were being sued?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Before you asked for the information?” 

“Well. I wanted to be fair with the woman. I put the cards on the 
table.” 

“That I said, “was one hell of a way to go about it, Bertha: She’s 
scared to death of her husband, and the minute she realized a lawsuit had 
been filed, she wouldn’t give you the time of day.” 

“Well,” Bertha snapped, “she talked with Frank Sellers all right, and 
she can’t get out of it that way.” 

I settled back to do a little thinking.“ You’ ll notice,” I said “that he 
doesn’t state that the woman who was living with him was his wife. He 
states that the woman who was living with him as his wife... . He was never 
divorced from his wife... You know, Bertha, the question of that telephone 
conversation with Frank Sellers is going to be damned important. Will 
Frank stay with us on this thing?” 

“Frank isn’t going out on a limb, she said. “He’ll testify that you told 
him a murder had been committed. He’s in a jam the way it is and he isn’t 
going to lose his job sticking up for us.” 

“Well” I said “this makes Corning an important witness. He was here 


at the time of that telephone conversation. 

“Donald have they got a case?” she asked. 

“Not if we can get anybody to tell the truth,” I said. “But with Mrs. 
Raleigh running for cover- What was the address Coming gave us?” 

“The Dartmouth Hotel.” 

“Tm on my way,” I told her. 

“You’re going to talk with him?” 

“Tf he’s there, I am. I’m going to try and get a written statement out of 
him it I can.” 

“Donald, he’ll pulverize you.” 

I said, “He’ll really pulverize us if he makes a statement to Wells’s 
attorney before I can get to him.” 

Bertha’s eyes narrowed. “That would make it look like hell, wouldn’t 
it?” 

“What?” 

“You insisting on notifying the police that a murder had been 
committed, Coming not wanting the police brought in; trying to keep you 
from telephoning in the information, you insisting...” 

I said, “That part of it’s all right. Just so he tells the truth.” 

“You told him you had a murder to report:” 

“I didn’t tell him anything about what Wells had done. I told him what 
Mrs. Raleigh said he had done.” 

“The process server was looking for you yesterday, Donald ... Can 
they serve me instead of you?” 

“No, they have to serve me personally.” 

“But they served me with two copies. One of them must have been for 
you.” 

“No,” I told her, “he served you once as an individual and then gave 
you one copy as a member of the partnership. That means they have service 
on you as an individual and they also have service on the partnership. 
They’ ll probably manage to serve me today.” 

“Then what do we do?” 

“Then we see a lawyer. One of the first things we do is take a 
deposition of Drury Wells. I don’t think he’s going to like that. In the 
meantime, I’m going to see Corning.” 

Bertha pushed back the chair and came around the desk. “Look, 
Donald,” she said, “I pinch the hell out of pennies. I can’t help it. I’m built 


that way. I had to carry on this damned agency before you came into it, and 
I was always running on a shoestring. I got in the habit of penny pinching. 
Every time you spend five whole cents that I don’t think is necessary, it 
gives me butterflies in my brain and raises hell with my blood pressure. 

“Now that we’re in a helluva fix, I just want you to know that Bertha 
realizes it’s been your brains and your daring that have picked this agency 
up from a cheap shoestring, process-serving, second-rate agency and made 
it amount to something. 

“PII still kick like hell on your expense -accounts and your easy-come, 
easy-go attitude toward money, but damn it, Donald, when the going gets 
tough, Bertha stands by you, shoulder to shoulder! You won’t hear a yip out 
of me-win, lose or draw.” 

She planted her feet far apart on the floor, shot out her ring-encrusted 
hand, and said, “Shake, partner.” 

Her beady little eyes were all messed up with tears. 

“Now,” she said, “go out and see that sonofabitch Corning and see if 
we can get something on the dotted line. I sure messed things up with that 
Raleigh woman yesterday, which is something I’d never admit if I wasn’t so 
goddam scared.” 


Chapter 9 


The DARTMOUTH HOTEL was a small apartment hotel that tried to 
be swanky. The clerk told me he would see if Mr. Corning was in, and 
asked me for my name. 

I told him to say that Mr. Wells was calling. The clerk put through the 
call to Corning, then suddenly became cordiality itself. “Go right up, Mr. 
Wells,” he said. “Mr. Corning said he’d be very glad to see you.” 

“Thank you,” I told him. 

“Tt’s apartment 362-A, on the third floor to the front.” 

“Thank you,” I told him again and went up. 

| pressed the mother-of-pearl button on 362-A. The door was flung 
open, Corning had a cordial smile wreathed all over his face and then, when 
he saw me, his expression turned a somersault. 

“What the hell!” he said. 

“I want to talk a little turkey with you,” I told him. 

He had his coat off, his shirt was open at the neck, and the rawboned 
bigness of the man stuck out all over him as he stood there looking down at 
me, trying to get his thoughts adjusted. 

I said, “I have some more information which might be of value to 
you.” 

“What the hell did you mean by telling the clerk your name was 
Wells?” 

“T thought I might have less difficulty seeing you as Drury Wells than I 
would as Donald Lam.” 

He stood there blocking the doorway, trying to think. 

I stepped forward with the quiet confidence of a person who is 
absolutely certain of himself. “You’ll like this information,” I told him. 

He moved to one side, let me pass him, kicked the door shut, and 
indicated a chair. 

It was an apartment which ran into money by the day, week, or month. 
I could see there were three or four rooms; and the living room was well 
furnished. He’d evidently been doing some entertaining, because he had a 
well-stocked portable bar at one end of the room and enough glasses for a 


dozen people. Most of the bottles in the front row were down from one-half 
to two-thirds. The reserve supplies at the back of the bar were all full. 

“All right,” he growled. “What is it?” 

I said, “If you’ ll tell me exactly what it is you want, I may be able to 
help you.” 

“T told you what I want,” he said. “I want to find Mrs. Wells.” 

“What did you want with her?” 

“That’s none of your damned business. I just want her.” 

“Well.” I said, “of course it makes a difference whether you’re looking 
for her for money, marbles, or chalk. That girl certainly is a dish! I’d been 
prepared to approve of her from her photographs, but no photograph can do 
that girl justice. She radiates vitality, personality and-“ 

He was forward on the edge of his chair. “What do you mean! Have 
you seen her?” 

“Sure,” I said. 

“You mean you’ve found her?” 

“Of course.” 

“Why the devil didn’t you let me know?” 

“That’s what I am doing. I’m letting you know.” 

“Where is she?” 

I said, “I’d like to get a couple of matters cleaned up first.” 

“Such as what?” 

“You remember when you were in the office, that last time, when I 
called up my friend on the Homicide Squad?” 

“Yes.” 

“I told him that Mrs. Raleigh who lived next door to Drury Wells had 
said that she had heard a fight late at night, had heard the sound of a blow, 
then had seen Wells go out to the garage with something over his shoulder, 
that she thought it could have been a body wrapped in a blanket. You 
remember that?” 

“I remember the conversation.” 

“That was the substance of it?” 

“That was the substance of it.” 

“You will remember that at no time did I state that in my opinion Wells 
had murdered his wife. I merely made a report as to a conversation I had 
had with Mrs. Raleigh.” 

He started to say something, then his eyes narrowed slightly. “You 


seem to be damned anxious about this.” 

“T just wanted to be sure that your recollection of the conversation was 
accurate.” 

He thought that over for a while, then said, “Where’s Mrs. Wells?’” 

“1638 Frostmore Road.” 

“Sure, I know. That’s the address.” 

“Well, that’s where she was day before yesterday, and she’s really quite 
a dish.” 

“You mean, she’s back?” Corning asked. 

“She’s back cleaning up the place, getting the dishes done, the beds 
made, the ash trays cleaned out...” 

“And you say: she was there day before yesterday?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Then why in hell didn’t you notify me day before yesterday?” 

“You’d fired me. I was busy on another matter.” 

He got up, buttoned his shirt, put on his necktie, picked up a coat that 
was draped over the back of the chair, pushed his arms in it, said, “Come 
on. Let’s go. You can make the identification. You’ve talked with her?” 

“Tve talked with her, of course.” 

“All right. Let’s go.” 

I said “I’d like a memo from you about that phone conversation so that 
I could show it to my friend on the Homicide Squad, so he won’t be getting 
any ideas about-“ 

“Sure, sure!” Corning said, “Pll fix that up all right. l’1] be glad to take 
care of you, Lam. Only you should have let me know day before yesterday. 
I’ve been going to all sorts of trouble trying to locate that woman. I just 
can’t understand her Corning back to the house. That’s the last place in the 
world I’d have looked for her.” 

“She’s there. If you hadn’t fired us, you could have seen her, finished 
your business and been back in Texas by this time.” 

“I admit I made a mistake, Lam. I underestimated your ability.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Pll try to make it up to you.” 

“That written memo about the phone call...” 

“Just as soon as I see you’re right about that Wells woman... As soon 
as I see her, I’ll give you any statement you want. You can dictate it. P1 
write it and sign it.” 


“Do you want to go in my car?” I asked him. 

“PII do the driving,” he told me. 

We went to the lobby. He tossed his key to the clerk at the desk and 
said, “I’1l be out for a couple of hours. Come on, Lam.” 

The clerk heard him call me Lam and cocked a skeptical eyebrow. 
“Good morning, Mr. Wells,” he said. 

“Good morning,” I told him with just as much cold flpality in my voice 
as he had had in his. 

We went out to Corning’s car. He was a good traffic driver. 

I saw that he didn’t want to give me any information, and I certainly 
didn’t want to give him any. I settled back and let him do the driving. 

We turned off into Frostmore Road, ran up to the Wells house. He 
slammed on the brakes and I got out of the car. 

“PI want to talk with Mrs. Wells privately for a few minutes, Lam,” 
he said, “then Pll want you as a witness.” 

Okay,” | told him. ““You go on in and meet her. I’ ll go over to talk 
with, Mrs. Raleigh.” 

He went on up the steps to the porch, and I moved over to the Raleigh 
house. Mrs. Raleigh was waiting at the door for me. 

““Well, there you are, Mr. Lam! You know I’m worried half sick. 
People have been out here asking a lot of questions.” 

“Tell me about it,” I said. 

“Well, it’s a story.” 

”Tell me.” 

“Two women came out here. They told me Wells had filed some sort 
of court action against you.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Some lawyer came out. He had a stenographer with him. They got a 
statement from me. They didn’t leave me a copy of that statement. The 
stenographer had a portable typewriter with her and she typed the thing out. 
I read it over hastily, but it seemed to be all right. I signed it and then that 
girl reached down into a brief case and pulled out a little notarial seal and 
said, ‘Hold up your right hand.’ 

“I held up my right hand and she said, ‘Do you solemnly swear this is 
true?” 

“Was it?” I asked. 

“Of course it was true,” she said. “There were some things that I 


emphasized a little, but it was true. It was the truth, yes.” 

“And you told her it was?” 

“What else could I do under those circumstances?” 

“Then what?” 

“Then this girl said, ‘You solemnly swear: and clamped a seal on it. 
She signed it as a notary public and handed it to the attorney. He didn’t wait 
for me to say a word. He was out of that door like a shot.” 

“Well,” I told her, “he’d got what he wanted. Why should he stick 
around? What did you tell him in the affidavit?” 

“Just the truth. That’s all.” 

“Let’s get this thing straight, Mrs. Raleigh. You remember I came out 
here and asked you about the people next door?” 

“That’s right.” 

“And you told me that you had heard a fight over there and the sound 
of a blow, and then he had come out carrying what could have been a body 
on his shoulder, loaded it into the automobile, gone back of the garage, got 
a pick and shovel and taken off; that he came back two hours and forty-five 
minutes later and was in the kitchen for a short time, then turned off the 
light in the kitchen, went into the bedroom, was in there with the light on 
long enough to undress, then turned the light out and apparently went right 
to bed and to sleep. You remember you told me you felt satisfied that he’d 
killed her?” 

“Killed her!” she exclaimed. 

“That’s what you said.” 

“Why, I never told you any such thing, Mr. Lam!” she said. “What on 
earth are you talking about? You asked me about the people over there, and 
you asked me how they got on and I told you I thought they got on an right, 
except they had had one pretty bad fight one night and I’d heard the sound 
of angry voices, but I couldn’t hear the words. I said that he’d gone out for a 
while, but I didn’t say anything about his carrying a body over his shoulder. 
What are you trying to do, put words right in my mouth?” 

“Not a body,” I said patiently. “You told me it was some thing wrapped 
up in a rug or a blanket, and that it swayed and wiggled just like a body.” 

“Why the very idea! I never told you any such thing! I told you that I 
saw him come out, of the house, but if was dark and I couldn’t see well. He 
had something over his shoulder. It could have been a blanket or a rug, or- 
Well, I guess it could have been almost anything. But what I told you was it 


was either a blanket or a rug.” 

“And you told me that he got a pick and shovel?” 

“Why I never told you any such thing! Have you gone completely 
crazy?” 

“What did you say about the pick and shovel?” 

“Why I said that I heard a metallic sound, but goodness gracious! That 
doesn’t mean anything. That-“ 

The doorbell rang impatiently. 

She was up out of the chair like a shot. “I’Il see who that is,” she said. 

She flung the door open and a moment later came striding into the 
room. “Where’s Mrs. Wells this morning?” he asked. “She doesn’t seem to 
be home. No one seems to be home.” 

“Well, well, I guess she isn’t home... But I don’t know. I have too 
much housework to do to sit around here just keeping my eyes on my 
neighbors, Mr.- You’ve been out here before, but I can’t remember... Mr.— 
What did you say your name was?” 

“Corning,” I said. “Lawton C. Corning of Texas.” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Corning. Well, I’ve got too much to do to just sit around 
sticking my nose into other people’s business.” 

“You seem to manage all right,” Lawton Corning said. “There’s no one 
home over there. Where’s Mrs. Wells? Was she home last night?” 

“I’m sure I couldn’t say. I have a husband to keep house for, and 
cooking to do. I try to be a good neighbor to the extent of being ready to 
loan anything- when a body wants something, but I’m certainly not 
snooping around into my neighbor’s business. I was busy last evening,” 

“See any lights on over there?” I asked. 

“I don’t think I even looked.” 

Corning and I exchanged glances. 

“Say, what’s the matter with you?” Corning asked. 

“Nothing’s the matter with me,” she said self-righteously. “But I’m 
certainly not going to get, the reputation of being a busybody. Why, that 
lawyer that was out here intimated that I-“ 

“What lawyer?” Corning snapped. 

“The lawyer that was out here with the woman I thought was his 
secretary. They asked me some questions, and then that woman opened a 
portable typewriter, put it right on her lap .and just kept typing all the time I 
was talking. When I got done, they handed me that paper to read and sign.” 


“A lawyer?” 

“Yes, a lawyer.” 

“Did he tell you what he wanted?” 

“Well, he told me that he was representing Mr. Wells and going to find 
out who was responsible for spreading the word around that he had 
murdered his wife and whoever was responsible was going to have to settle 
up in court. He asked me if J had spread the rumor and I told him certainly 
not; I told him some people had been out talking with me and had asked me 
a few questions but that J hadn’t ever said Wells had murdered his wife, or 
anything like that. Why, the woman was home there all day before 
yesterday, fixing up the place and everything. How could anyone have 
thought she’d been murdered?” 

A slow grin spread over Corning’s face.“Now I begin to see a great 
light. You say the lawyer was out with a secretary and they took a written 
statement from you. Did you sign it, Mrs. Raleigh?” 

“Of course I signed it. I guess I swore to it, too. I’m kind of bothered 
about it because they didn’t leave me a copy. That woman had me hold up 
my right hand and then she said, ‘That’s the truth so help you God,’ and I 
said, ‘Yes it is,’ and she reached in her brief case and pulled out one of these 
seals that you stamp in the paper, and she just clamped that seal right down 
on the paper; then she signed It and handed it to the attorney.” 

“You made an affidavit,’ Corning said. “If you change whatever you 
said in that affidavit, you’d be guilty of perjury.” 

“Well, how’s a body to know what she said in an affidavit if the people 
don’t leave her a copy of what she’s signed?” 

“Under those circumstances,” Corning said, “the only safe thing to do 
is to say nothing and, above all, don’t sign anything, Mrs. Raleigh. So Mrs. 
Wells has gone away again, has she?” 

“T just don’t know a thing in the world about it. I’m not sticking my 
nose into anybody else’s business. | have enough to do without keeping my 
head glued to a window all the time, trying to find out what’s going on next 
door.” 

“Well, well, well,” Corning said. “I told Lam that I didn’t think he 
should notify the police.” 

I said, “Look here, Mrs. Raleigh, when Mrs. Wells came home, how 
did she come home? Did somebody drive her up in a car? Did she come on 
the bus? Or-?” 


“Well, I did happen to see her when she returned home. She was 
walking. She must have got off the bus.” 

“Was she carrying a suitcase?” 

“She was carrying a bag, not a suitcase, just a fairly good-sized 
handbag, and it didn’t seem to be too heavy.” 

““When she left, did she carry that same bag?” 

“T’m sure I couldn’t tell you, Mr. Lam. I didn’t see her leave. I didn’t 
pay her the slightest attention. It just happened that I saw her out working in 
the yard the way she always does, and I said hello to her and that’s all.” 

I said, “Didn’t you ask her if she’d been away?” 

“Well, I may have said something about missing her, or something of 
that sort. But she was busy and I was busy. We didn’t talk much.” 

I said to Corning, “You probably have some things to do, and I want to 
visit with Mrs. Raleigh for a while. If you want to go on, I’ll take a cab 
back.” 

He grinned, “Pll stay right here, Lam. I’m not in any hurry at all; and 
Pd like to hear what Mrs. Raleigh has to say. After all, I’m interested in 
this, too, you know.” 

I said to Mrs. Raleigh, “You, remember Sergeant Sellers, the officer 
who was here. Now, you remember when Sergeant Sellers and I were 
calling on Mrs. Wells just before we came to see you?” 

“I don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

“You mean you didn’t see us over there?” 

“I saw you two over there, yes, but I don’t know whether you were 
over there talking with her or not. I’m telling you once and for all, Mr. Lam, 
that I have too many other things to do than to keep an eye on my neighbors 
all the time.” 

“That’s the spirit!” Corning said. “And furthermore, Mrs. ,Raleigh, if 
you’d like a little advice from a man who’s been around a bit, if you’ve 
signed a statement under oath and given it to an attorney and haven’t a copy 
of what was in that statement, I’d be pretty careful about saying anything to 
anybody. After all, you might be contradicting yourself for all you know.” 

“I’m not contradicting myself. I do wish I had a copy of what I signed, 
that’s all. However I guess Mr. Corning’s right, I’ve said everything I’m 
going to say.” 

“Prominent people who are being interviewed, have one stock 
expression when they don’t want to talk,” Corning said. “They just say, ‘No 


comment.’ That’s something that can’t be misconstrued, twisted or 
distorted.” 

Her sharp eyes took in his grinning countenance. She said, “Well, now, 
that’s an idea, I was just trying to explain-“ 

“Explanations can be twisted,” Corning interrupted, again. 

“Yes, I s’pose they can,” 

I said, “I’m just trying to get things straight, Mrs. Raleigh. You 
remember telling me that you felt Drury Wells had murdered his wife?” 

“No comment.” 

“Well, what did you tell Sergeant Sellers about that quarrel?” 

“No comment.” 

Corning grinned. “That’s the spirit, Mrs. Raleigh. I don’t want to do 
anything that would inconvenience Donald Lam here, but you could get in 
quite a mess over this thing. The lawyer is getting evidence for a lawsuit, is 
he?’” 

“T understand he’s filed suit for a hundred and fifty thousand dollars.” 

“Well, well, well,” Coming said. “Under those circumstances, Mrs. 
Raleigh, I think it would be very poor policy for you, to continue talking 
with Mr. Lam or with anybody 

“You’d better just say, ‘No comment,’ and let it go at that.” 

“You’re being a big help,” I told Corning. 

He drew himself up. “I am trying to be absolutely scrupulously fair. I 
can see that Mrs. Raleigh doesn’t know much about her rights in the matter, 
and apparently has never stopped to consider the probable liabilities she 
may have incurred 

“Liabilities?” Mrs. Raleigh demanded.” “Liabilities I’ve incurred?” 

“Well, of course, it depends on what you said,” Corning told her, “but 
they could include you in that suit.” 

“Well, they certainly have no reason to. I never said anything to 
anybody.” 

I started for the door, “I may see you again, Mrs. Raleigh.” 

Corning said, “Do you have a lawyer, Mrs. Raleigh?’” 

“A lawyer?” she asked. “What on earth would I want with a lawyer? 
Certainly not!” 

“T have a very good law firm here in the city that does some business 
for me,” Corning told her. “I’d be glad to speak to them in case you wanted 
a consultation.” 


“What do I want with any lawyer? What do I want with consultation?” 

“Tt might be a good idea. I’m quite certain that a lawyer would tell you 
not to talk to anybody, not to make any statements at all to anyone except in 
his presence.” 

‘““Well, Pm not going to any lawyer, but I’m not making any 
statement. I guess I’ve already talked enough.” 

“Okay,” I told Corning, “let’s go. Perhaps I can do something for you 
sometime.” 

“Don’t mention it,” he said. “The thing you could have done for me 
was something that you could have done two days ago when you found 
Mrs. Wells was home. You didn’t notify me then. I suppose you were 
keeping the place under surveillance and waited until she’d left before you 
told me she’d been home.” 

“T tell you I was busy yesterday. I gave you the information as soon as 
I got back.” 

“You could have telephoned me.” 

“If you’ ll remember it, I told him, “the employment had been 
terminated.” 

“That’s right,” he said. ““The employment had been terminated. You 
don’t owe me anything and I don’t owe you anything. But I do feel 
obligated to Mrs. Raleigh here, because Mrs. Raleigh was very friendly 
when I called and talked with her. And if I were you, Mrs. Raleigh, I would 
just say, ‘No comment to all questions that are asked you by anyone about 
the Wells case. I certainly know you never told me about any murder or any 
suspicion you might have had that a murder had been committed. You were 
really very closemouthed.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Corning. Thank you very much!” 

“Not at all. Pm just telling Mr. Lam that my experience with you 
certainly didn’t indicate that you’d be inclined to gossip about anyone, and I 
never heard you even intimate you had any idea a murder had been 
committed.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Corning. The more I think of it, the more I appreciate 
that you have my best interests at heart.” 

We got up and went out. We both shook hands with her and told her 
how much we’d enjoyed the visit. 

We got in Corning’s car. Corning started the motor and said, “Now 
then, you sonofabitch, I know why you were so nice to come and tell me 


about Mrs. Wells being home and I know why you sat tight with the 
information and let the deal slip through my fingers. Now we’re even. You 
don’t owe me anything, and I don’t owe you anything.” 

I told him, “That’s not exactly correct.” 

“What’s wrong with it?’” 

I said, “I owe you something, and I intend to see that you’re paid.... 
I’ Il get out at the comer here and take the bus back.” 

He grinned at me and said, “You want to double back to Mrs. Raleigh 
and try and get that statement. To hell with you, Lam. If you get out of this 
car, it won’t be at the bus stop. We’re going back to town by a different 
way.” 

I settled back in the seat. There was nothing else to do. 

He didn’t say anything more until we reached his apartment hotel. 
Then he parked the car, opened the door and said, “You a detective! You 
make me laugh!” 

I got out of the car. “You can die laughing,” I told him and walked 
away. 

I went over to where I’d left the agency heap and drove to the sheriff’s 
office. A deputy who was friendly to me put the call through to Texas and I 
traced the liscense number on Corning’s car. It was his car all right. He 
lived in San Antonio. The deputy called the sheriff in San Antonio. He 
knew Corning. Corning was a fast trader. He had made a fortune out of 
getting options on oil property. He was considered a ruthless fighter, a bad 
man to cross, and had the reputation of being just about as slick as they 
come. 

I drove out to San Bernardino. 

They couldn’t give me much information at the newspaper office. 
They had received a clipping from a San Antonio paper stating that Aaron 
Bedford had died, that his will had been offered for probate by his widow, 
that all of the property in Texas was given to the widow, that there was a 
fifteen thousand-dollar bequest and a section of land in San Bernardino 
County that was left to his niece, Yvonne Clymer. 

A little scouting around had disclosed that Yvonne Clymer had lived in 
Burbank but was now Mrs. Drury Wells. The girl had phoned a friend they 
were going to Banning to live. The editor thought it would make a good 
local-interest story. He’d telephoned a Banning correspondent to look into 
.it. The Banning correspondent had reported that Mrs. Wells was easy on 


the eyes. So they’d decided to send out a photograph and make a short 
feature with plenty of cheesecake. 

I got the name of the correspondent in Banning and drove It. was 
getting dark by the time I pulled in. I hunted the guy up and bought him a 
drink. 

He remembered the case very well. He’d gone to Wells and had been 
the first to give him the news. Mrs. Wells had been on a trip visiting 
relatives but was about due home. Wells said he’d phone her and get her 
back. He took the correspondent’s number and said he’d telephone as soon 
as she got back home. The next morning he’d telephoned and- 

“The next morning?” I asked. 

“That’s right, the next moming.” 

“Not that night?” 

“She was somewhere in Sacramento. She flew right back,” he 
explained. 

“I see. So he telephoned you and you went out there?” 

“That’s right.” 

“And then what happened?” 

“As soon as I saw this babe, I knew she’d make copy. So I telephoned 
the desk in San Bernardino to see far they wanted me to go. The editor said 
it’d be good for a feature, and he was sending out a reporter and 
photographer. He said the art would make the story-cheesecake.” 

“Did you feel sore he sent out another man?” 

“No. It-showed the editor thought I’d dug up a good story. This is a 
sideline with me. I do some free lancing. I’m working for a steady job.” 

“Do you know anything about the property?” 

“Hell, no, I couldn’t build up any reader-enthusiasm over a section of 
land out in the desert, but I knew I could sure get reader-enthusiasm over 
the equipment this Mrs. Wells had.” 

“Can, you give me the address of the place they were living?” 

“Tt’s in that article,” he said. “You have a copy of that haven’t you?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Tt’s a rented house,” he said. “They hadn’t been there very long. I 
didn’t find out too much about Wells. I imagine he’s a drifter and just 
between you and me, Lam, I wouldn’t be surprised if there was something 
phony about the wedding ceremony.” 

“What makes you say that?” 


“Oh, just the way you get impressions, when you knock around 
interviewing people. A certain atmosphere of domesticity was lacking, and 
this babe- Hell, I don’t know. She acted as if she was free to experiment. 
I’m a married man myself, so I didn’t try any follow-up. I just got the 
impression. You know how those things go. 

“All I was after was the story of the local housewife who inherited 
fifteen thousand smackeroos and a section of from a rich Texas relative. It 
would have been average story if she’d been homely and had toil-worn 
hands and unpaid bills. When | saw Mrs. Wells, I knew the babe’s legs 
would make it a swell story. They made it okay.” 

“You didn’t talk with any the neighbors, or anything?” 

“Hell, no. I got the facts and lined up the story. The art was what made 
it. Now tell me, what the hell’s the shooting all about?” 

I said, “I’m interested in trying to find Mrs. Wells.” 

“Why?” 

“There are some documents that should be signed.” 

““The Wellses are in Los Angeles someplace,” he said. “What’s the 
angle on the documents? Anything that would make me a story?” 

“Somebody wants to make an offer on the property.” 

“Why?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Now, look,” he said, “let me know if any sale goes through, or if you 
find out anything more. We always like to get a follow-up on these local 
stories. That country up around Yucca is hotter than a stove lid right now. It 
seems like half of Los Angeles is moving up there.” 

“Okay,” I told him. “Pll let you know if we get anything of great 
interest, Thanks for the buggy ride.” 

“Somebody must be awfully damned anxious to buy that property,” he 
said thoughtfully. 

‘“I don’t think so,” I told him. “Somebody might be awfully anxious to 
steal it, but I don’t think anybody wants to pay very much of a price for it.” 

“Anyhow, you’re trying to find her?” 

“That’s right.” 

“That might make a story.” 

“Not now, it wouldn’t. It might later on.” 

“Tf I hold off publishing anything now, you’ll give me anything that 
comes up later on?” 


“That’s a deal,” I told him, “provided there’s any release to the press. 
Ill give you the inside track.” 
“Okay,” he told me. “That'll help.” 


Chapter 10 


I SPENT Saturday night in a motel in Banning. No one knew where I 
was. 

The mountain air was cold and dry and clear. The motel was back a 
block from the highway. I went to sleep listening, to the muted sound of 
traffic from the main highway- huge trucks roaring their way up the pass 
from the Imperial Valley, and in the background the high-pitched whine of 
speeding automobiles. I woke to a crisp, clear Sunday morning, dressed, 
shaved, went to a restaurant, had amber coffee and cream, a thick slice of 
ham and a couple of eggs. I finished up with an extra order of toast and 
another cup of coffee, then got in the agency car, glided down the highway 
the turnoff to Twentynine Palms and was soon climbing the winding grade 
which lifted me up above the pass onto a plateau well covered with weird 
Joshua trees, huge straggly shapes which thrust grotesque arms up into the 
deep blue of the sky. 

I had been worried and tense the night before. Now I have a feeling of 
calm relaxation and the assurance that things could come out all right. The 
mountain air had done its work. 

I stopped in Yucca for another cup of coffee, picked up a map and 
asked a few questions. The place was crazy over uranium. People were 
Corning, and going with all sorts of outfits: tents, bedrolls, tarps, shovels, 
maps, compass-all the paraphernalia of prospecting. 

The best way to avoid attracting too much attention was as a uranium 
prospector. 

I found a place that rented Geiger counters and scintillators, sold 
pamphlets Wed with instructions for locating Uranium ore, telling how to 
stake out mining claims, and furnishing bits of advice. 

] went the whole works. I bought pamphlets, rented the last Geiger 
counter they had, asked a lot of foolish questions and managed to get 
myself sufficiently oriented so I felt I could find the section of land I 
wanted. 

As I started out, I felt certain that no one had pegged me as a detective. 
I was just another weekend prospector looking for uranium. 


Uranium! 

Suddenly something clicked in my mind. How did I know that Corning 
was interested in oil? I had told Bertha there was no oil up there, that when 
you dug down you’d come to granite and when you got down below the 
granite you’d find more granite. That wasn’t oil country, but it was darn 
good uranium country. There had been a few strikes up there, and people 
were combing the mountains, for the most part staying away from ground 
that bore any evidence of private ownership. 

My discreet inquiries had resulted in information that a man had lived 
on the section of land at one time, that there was an old cabin on it, that the 
tenant had gone broke trying to sink a well. He had been an old-time miner, 
had picked up :it bunch of railroad ties cheap and, using them to timber a 
shaft, had started sinking a deep well looking for water. When the well 
turned out to be a big dry hole and he’d gone broke digging it, he’d thrown 
up his lease and moved away. 

I picked my way along a network of dirt roads, over a rolling plateau 
country. I took the wrong road twice despite all my care, but each time 
managed to get back, and finally came to a place which looked to be the 
place I wanted. 

The road ran along the section line and I was able to find the section 
comer. I followed the road to the other section corner, checked with my 
compass, and a pretty good the lay of the land. 

The old dilapidated cabin had been put together out: of available 
materials and been patched with any old thing that came in handy, There 
were scrap lumber, pieces of corrugated iron, five-gallon tin cans that had 
been cut open, spread out flat and nailed into place. 

A cockeyed door had developed a hole and the hole had been covered 
with canvas. The door swung lopsided on its hinges. The interior of the 
place smelled of pack rats and that peculiar stale odor which inevitably 
comes to an uninhabited cabin. 

A pile of old magazines down in the corner showed where mice had 
been nibbling at the edges of the periodicals to get material for nests. A 
bunk bed against the northeast wall was still covered with the remnants of 
old pine boughs, now dried to the point of brittle harshness. A stove with 
one good leg had been propped up with bricks so that it was fairly level. A 
cupboard even contained the remnants of some crockery. The floor was 
littered with paper, broken glass, and rubbish. 


Out in the back a flimsy Chic Sale stood bravely braced against the 
desert winds. 

I looked around the place and for some time couldn’t find any 
indication of the well. Then I saw a mound of earth, walked over and saw 
what appeared to be an old platform of some sort. I picked up a corner, 
raised it and almost immediately felt the chill of cold air. I was looking 
down a hole some five feet square, which descended straight into the 
darkness of the earth. 

I replaced the platform which | was serving as a wooden shield, went 
back to the car, got my Geiger counter, and started exploring. 

I had some faint indications. I followed them back to a granite ledge, 
followed the granite ledge and ran out of indications. Here and there I got 
enough reaction on the Geiger counter to make it interesting, I walked and 
climbed, explored and mapped until my legs were weary. I’d had a few 
interesting reactions, but nothing definite. 

I started back to my car. It had been a good way to spend the day and 
that was all. 

I was easing myself into the car when suddenly I got the idea. 

I took the Geiger counter, walked back to the well, raised a corner of 
the platform, wrestled it off the well, and looked down. I didn’t have a 
flashlight, and I couldn’t see the bottom, but it seemed to be well timbered 
and a ladder was nailed to the timbers going down, a perpendicular ladder 
which followed the best mining practice. I tentatively tested the rungs. They 
seemed sound and solid. 

I climbed up to a little hill back of the well and took a good long look 
all around. I realized what a very vulnerable position. I’d be in if the wrong 
person should come along and find me down in the hole. 

I tied the Geiger counter around my neck, carefully tested the rungs on 
the ladder and started down. 

It was dark and dry with a peculiar musty smell which for the moment 
I couldn’t place. 

I went on down until the square hole at the top appeared to be about 
the size of a postage stamp. The smell became more noticeable. The ladder 
still seemed to be firm, but suddenly I decided I’d had enough. I had a 
feeling of claustrophobia. 

I clung to the ladder, looked longingly up at the patch of blue sky, 
unlimbered the Geiger counter and turned it on. 


The thing lit up like a pinball machine. I could hear a crackling in the 
earphone which sounded like machine guns. 

I swung the Geiger counter back over my shoulder, gripped the rungs 
of the ladder and went up like a monkey, despite my weary legs. 

When I finally emerged into the afternoon sunlight of the open air, I 
sucked in a deep lungful and found I was covered with sweat and shaking 
like a leaf. 

I climbed back up to the raised ground and looked around. I couldn’t 
see a soul. 

I tugged and pulled until I had the platform back in place over the well. 
I went back to the car and drove back to Yucca. I returned the rented Geiger 
counter, got the balance of my deposit and had to answer the stereotyped 
inquiries: “Didn’t find anything, did you? Well, you have to keep looking, 
but it’s up here all right. If you could find it in a day we’d all be 
millionaires. But it’s here. You never know when you’re going to strike 
it.... Well, come back anytime, just prowl around up here, it won’t do you 
any harm, and it may do you a lot of good. A feller who’s a bookkeeper 
been corning up here every week for the last three months made a rich 
strike a month ago. Guess you read about it in the paper?” 

“West of here?” I asked. 

“This was off to the east. But it’s all around here.” 

“Okay,” I told him, “Pll be seeing you again.” 

I got back in my car and returned to Banning. 


Chapter 11 


Back in Banning I went to the house where Wells had been living and 
looked over the neighborhood. 

The house on the east was vacant and had a “For Sale” sign out in 
front. The one on the west inhabited. I rang the bell. A big-boned, heavy-set 
woman m her fifties came lumbering to the door. 

I gave her my best smile. “My name is Lam,” I said. “I’m making 
some inquiries about real estate. Do you know anything about the house 
that’s for sale two doors down the street?” 

“All I know is it’s for sale. Some people named Smith lived there. The 
man had to go up north. A real estate agent has it listed. His telephone 
number is on the sign. 

I know,” I said, “but I thought it might be difficult to get in touch with 
him on Sunday.” 

“I think you could catch him,” she said. “Sunday’s a good day for real 
estate.” 

Thank you,” I said. “Now, about the house nght next door, what do you 
know about that?” 

“It’s for rent, furnished.” 

“Do you know the names of the people who lived there last?” 

“Wells,” she said. 

“Could I talk with you about them?” 

A man’s voice from inside the house called out, “Who is it, Amanda?” 

“Someone talking about property,” she called back. 

I gave her my best smile and said, “May I have your name?” 

“Boswell,” she said. 

“You’re Mrs.- Mrs.- Mrs.-?” 

“Mrs. Oscar Boswell.” 

I said, “I’d like to find out something about Mr. and Mrs. Wells.” 

Her face was wooden. “They only lived there a short time. She 
inherited some money.” 

“Amanda!” the man’s voice called out in sharp warning. 

“I’m Corning,” she said, and started to swing the door shut. 


I said, “Just a minute, Mrs. Boswell. I may as well tell you, I’m a 
detective.” 

“Oh,” she said. 

I heard the sound of squeaky shoes and Oscar Boswell, who was five 
years older, a head shorter, and fifty pounds lighter than his wife, came 
down the corridor. His face was worried. 

“What’s this about the police?” he asked. 

I gave him my best smile. “How do you do, Mr. Boswell. My name is 
Lam, Donald Lam.” I extended my hand and pushed past Mrs. Boswell to 
shake hands with him. That got me inside the house. I talked fast. “I’m not a 
police detective. Mr. Boswell. I’m a private detective. I’m trying to find out 
something about the history of the neighborhood and the background of the 
people who lived next door.” 

“Why?” he asked. 

I smiled. “Oh, I don’t know why. We have a client who wants the 
information, that’s all. I assume it’s in connection with, the property the 
people next door inherited. All I want information.” 

“We don’t talk about neighbors,” he said. “We don’t talk about 
people.” 

He was a frightened little man, around five foot four with a gray, 
mousy appearance, a drooping, gray mustache a bald with a hinge of white 
hair around the ears. He was wearing reading glasses, which he had pulled 
down on his nose so he could see me over the tops of the rims. 

“Good heavens, Mr. Boswell!” I said, “I’m not interested in gossip! 
I’m simply getting facts.” I turned to Mrs. Boswell. “You knew about Mrs. 
Wells inheriting property?” 

“I read it in the paper.” 

“Had you been acquainted with her before that?” 

“They’d only moved in a few days before.” 

“You’d met her?” 

“Not face to face. I’d seen her around the yard.” 

“You didn’t go over to pay a neighborly call?” 

“I was going to do it, but I wanted to let her get settled first.” 

“Then this inheritance came to her before they got settledr’ 

“She went away before the inheritance!’ 

““Where did she go?” I asked. 

“To Sacramento.” 


“Amanda!” Oscar Boswell said firmly, and then suddenly broke, into a 
flood of German. I could follow enough of it to know he was telling her not 
to say anything else. 

I smiled at her and said, “Well, now that’s the information I’d like to 
get, Mrs. Boswell. What about when she left?” 

Again her husband broke into German. 

Mrs. Boswell shook her head. 

I turned to her husband and said sternly, “Before you tell your wife 
what not to say, you should make certain that the person she’s talking with 
doesn’t understand German. Now then, you’ve put yourself in a very 
questionable position. You’re trying to suppress information.” 

“No, no, no,” he said. “We’re not suppressing anything. We just want 
to keep out of it.” 

I fixed my eyes on him and repeated, “You’re suppressing information. 
You’re trying to get your wife to suppress information.” 

“No no! We don’t know anything. She only has guessed something. It 
is nothing she should tell” 

“That;” I said, “is exactly the thing I’m after.” 

I turned back to Mrs. Boswell. “Tell me about the fight they had and 
the thing that led up to her leaving the house.” 

She exchanged glances with her husband. 

“Otherwise,” | said firmly, “I will have to report that you are 
suppressing information, and you know that can be rather serious.” 

‘““Nobody has to talk if he doesn’t want to,” Oscar Boswell said. “Not 
in this country.” 

“About some things, no. About some things, yes.” I made a stab in the 
dark, pointed my finger at Mrs. Boswell and said, “You thought there’d 
been a fight and she’d been hurt, didn’t you?” 

Her husband started to say something to her; and then abruptly broke 
off. 

“You'd better tell me about it,” I said. 

“She doesn’t know anything,” her husband interposed nervously. “Just 
she heard a fight, that’s all.” 

“At night,” I said. 

“At night, yes,” he admitted. 

“And the next day Mrs. Wells was gone?” 

“Well, so what? She went to visit relatives.” 


“How do you know she went to visit relatives?” 

“Her husband said so.” 

“Who did he tell that to?” 

“He told it to me.” 

“You asked where his wife was?” 

“No, no, not crude like that! I just hinted.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, because... because Amanda was nervous that’s why!” 

“Sure, she was nervous,” I said. “You thought that he’d hurt her, didn’t 
you? Did you hear the sound of a blow, Mrs. Boswell?” 

“No, no,” her husband said. “Not the sound of a blow. . Well, anyway, 
she can’t swear to it.” 

“And then,” I said, “Wells started up his car and drove off, didn’t he?” 

“Well, so what’s wrong with that?” Boswell asked. “A man’s got a 
right to go and come as he pleases. This is a free country, ain’t it?” 

“That depends,” I told him, “on your definition of freedom.” 

I turned to Mrs. Boswell. “Did you see him put a body in the car?” 

“No, no, no,” Boswell screamed at her. “Now, Amanda, no!” 

She said nothing, holding her lips closed, her face without expression. 

I said, “If you want to suppress information on something of that sort, 
you can get into real trouble.” 

“Now look,” Oscar Boswell said taking the lapel of my coat between 
thumb and forefinger while he looked at me pleadingly, “it was like that. 
Just a fight. Just an ordinary family fight, except there was a lot of 
screaming and then-“ 

“What?” 

“Well, perhaps a blow; perhaps something dropped from the table to 
the floor. Perhaps a chair was upset. Who knows?” 

“And then there was no more sound of fighting?” I said. 

“What does that mean? That is nothing. Perhaps they knew had waked 
up the neighbors.” 

“What time was this?” 

“Around midnight of the day they moved in.” 

“So then you watched out of the window?” 

“I didn’t watch. Amanda watched. I kept telling her to come to bed. It 
was none of our business.” 

I turned to Amanda. “What did he do with the body?” 


“No, no, no!” Oscar shouted. “There was no body! Can’t you 
understand? She came back. She wasn’t even hurt. It was terrible! Such a 
mistake. Amanda could have made lots of trouble.” 

“She wanted to notify the police?” I asked. 

Oscar Boswell’s silence was all the affirmative I needed. 

“What was it he put in the car?” I asked Mrs. Boswell. 

It was her husband who answered. “Just a roll of blankets, Amanda 
didn’t think so at the time.” 

“You could see him?” I asked her, holding her with my eyes. 

“I saw him. I saw him load blankets in the car and drive away.” 

“And he came back?” 

“Yes.” 

“When?” 

“About ... oh, about three hours later.” 

“You were waiting and watching?” 

“No, no,” she said. “I had gone to bed. My husband was the one who 
heard him come back.” 

“I am a light sleeper,” her husband explained. 

“You were the one who heard him come back?” I asked. 

“I heard the car come in, yes.” 

“And then what?” 

“Well, then I don’t know. I looked over there. A light was on, and then 
the light went off and he went to sleep and I went to sleep. These things are 
not our business. We are not the sort of neighbor who makes trouble.” 

“But you talked with Wells the next morning?” 

“I talked with him, yes.” 

“What about?” 

“I asked him about his wife. I asked him if she had perhaps fallen and 
been hurt.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He laughed at me and said she’d decided to go visit relatives in 
Sacramento, that he’d taken her downtown and put her on a night bus. He 
told me that he hadn’t wanted her to go, that they had just moved in and 
there was work for her to do. They had a fight about it, he said. She had her 
suitcase all packed. He said no. She said yes. The suitcase was on a little 
table. He made a grab and she made a grab. The table upset. The suitcase 
fell to the floor and then they both laughed. It was funny they should fight 


over a little thing like that. It was their first fight. He gave in. He took her to 
the bus. He said she had a suitcase and a heavy bundle, presents for her 
relatives.” 

“Then what happened?” I asked. 

“I was satisfied,” Boswell said. “Amanda was not satisfied. She 
wanted talk. I told her she’d be crazy to talk. We kept mouths shut. We live 
our lives. Our neighbors live their lives. Maybe they had a fight. Maybe the 
suitcase fell to the floor, maybe not. It is not our business.” 

“And then Mrs. Wells came back?” 

“She came back. Four days later she came back.” 

“Did you see her?” I asked Mrs. Boswell. 

Again it was the husband who answered. “When she came back, the 
newspaper photographer took pictures of her. We didn’t know why at the 
time. Later we read it in the paper.” 

“You saw her picture in the paper?” 

“Yes.” 

“A good picture?” 

“Mostly legs.” 

“She has red hair?” 

“That is right. Red hair. She is small with a good figure. She wears 
clothes very well, very stylish.” 

“You didn’t call on her and congratulate her on her good fortune?” 

“My wife did.” 

“Of course I did.” Mrs. Boswell said. 

“When?” 

“The next day, after the news came out.” 

“She was excited?” I asked. 

“About what?” 

“About inheriting money and property?” 

“Tt is very little, “she said. “The property is in the desert where a jack 
rabbit can’t make a living. The money is something else.” 

“She talked with you about it?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“You visited with her?” 

“T called.” 

“They were friendly?” 

“Very friendly.” 


Oscar Boswell said nervously, “You see, Mr. Lam, the trouble this 
could have made, listening to a fight. I am sorry that you heard about this at 
all. If it had not been that you understood German, Amanda would have 
said nothing, nothing at all. You understand?” 

“T understand.” 

“You must remember that we have told you this in confidence.” 

“Certainly.” 

He looked at his wife. She read some signal in his glance, turned 
toward the back of the house, and started walking. He gave me his hand. “I 
am glad I met you, Mr. Lam. Thank you, thank you very much. You will 
understand my wife Js nervous. She has a big imagination:’ 

I said, “I’m glad you told me because it clears things up.” 

“Clears what up?” he asked. 

“Why his wife went away so suddenly,” I said. 

“She is nice,” Mrs. Boswell said over her shoulder, and then once more 
started walking back toward the kitchen with an air of great finality. 

Her husband showed me to the door and shook hands with me again. 
He had decided to tell no one, he said. 

“That,” I told him, “is a very good decision, a very, very good 
decision. Tell no one. They had a quarrel. So what? Many people have 
quarrels.” 

His face broke into effusive smiles. “Thank you, thank you. Thank 
you. Thank you, Mr. Lam! You understand. That is what I have told 
Amanda. Good-bye.” 

The door closed. . 

I went back to the agency car and drove to San Bernardino. I parked 
the car, got a helicopter to Los Angeles, and a plane to San Antonio. I had 
about three hours’ sleep in a hotel in San Antonio, then got up and started 
running down information on Aaron Bedford. 


Chapter 12 


THE sign on the office door said: AARON BEDFORD, 
INVESTMENTS. ENTER. 

I entered the office. There was a secretarial desk, an interoffice 
communication system, and a battery of files. No one was in the outer 
office. The door to the inner office was ajar. 

I walked through to the inner office and saw a woman sitting at a desk. 
She had two wicker clothesbaskets on the floor that she was filling with 
papers. She was going through the desk, picking up papers, looking at them, 
then tossing them into the clothesbaskets. She was so preoccupied she 
hadn’t heard me come in. 

“Mrs. Bedford?” I asked. 

She looked up at me in startled surprise. “Yes.” 

“I’m, Donald Lam,” I told her, smiling. 

“Well?” she asked. 

She had big breasts and thin lips, long eyelashes and cold appraising 
eyes. She was a raven-haired brunette with high coloring and curves. She 
looked well in black and she was as cautious as a boxer Corning out for the 
first round. 

“I’m interested in finding out something about your husband’s 
property in California,” I told her. 

“There isn’t any.” 

“Oh, I understood there was.” 

“There isn’t any. My husband sold out his California holdings before 
his death. What is your interest in the matter, Mr. Lam?” 

“T’m trying to check certain titles in California a section of land 
somewhere near the town of Yucca?” 

She permitted herself a frosty smile. “I would hardly refer to that as 
property. It is a desolate stretch of desert land. It isn’t good for anything. 
There’s no water on it. You can’t raise a thing on it except dust.” 

I moved over closer to her and turned on the personality. 

“Do you think this section of land would be a good buy?” 

Her eyes surveyed me and she warmed up a little. “A good buy for 


whom?” 

“For me.” 

She smiled. “No.” 

“But your husband owned it.” 

“What if he did?” 

“He was a shrewd investor.” 

“What does that prove?” 

“He wouldn’t have purchased it unless he felt it was worthwhile.” 

“How do you know he purchased it?” 

“He owned it.” 

“Exactly.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t understand,” I said. 

She warmed up all at once. 

“Sit down,” she invited. “Pl tell you about that piece of property. My 
husband acquired it in a trade. It was the ‘something to boot’ that a good 
horse trader always asks for. My husband had what amounted to a 
superstition about trades. He always wanted something to boot. 

“This time the man he was trading with said he’d throw in a whole 
section of land in California. My husband was always conscious of the great 
potential value of any tract land, so he concluded the deal. 

“Six months ago when we were in California, we drove out to look at 
the place. It took me a couple of days to get over the depressed feeling that 
followed seeing that run-down, dilapidated compilation of utter nothing. 

“Years ago some poor man had spent an enormous amount of time and 
money living there trying to dig a well. The cabin is a moldy rat-infested 
leaky monument of futility. The well starts with dry decomposed granite 
and ends in decomposed dry granite. 

“We sold off all our California holdings except that section of land. 
There were some California relatives who had been licking their chops at 
the thought of inheriting some of my husband’s property. I told him to keep 
that section of land for them to fight over.” 

She laughed and her laugh was cold and harsh. 

“Could you,” I asked, “tell me anything about those relatives in 
California?” 

“I know quite a bit about them, but I have never met either of them. 
One is very nice but greedy. The other is very brash, grasping and greedy.” 

“One of them is a Mrs. Drury Wells?” 


“T believe so. She’s by far the nicer of the two.” 

“And there’s a Lucille Patton in Sacramento?” I asked. “You know 
her?” 

“I know her like a book,” she said savagely and then added, “However, 
as I said, I’ve never met her.” 

“You’ve corresponded?” I asked. 

She made a gesture with her head and said, “Not with me. The 
correspondence was with my husband.” 

“How about minerals?” I asked. “Isn’t it possible your husband 
thought the property might be valuable for oil?” 

She smiled and pointed to a couple of chunks of black rock up on the 
bookshelf above the desk. “See that rock?” she asked. 

I nodded. 

“That came from this section of land,” she said. “That Yvonne Wells 
thought it was oil rock just because it was black. She sent it to my husband, 
told him it came from his property in the desert. She thought there might be 
oil there. Oil in that formation! It’s a joke. So I told my husband to tell her 
that he was leaving her that piece of property in his will and if there was oil 
there it would make her rich someday.” 

Again Mrs. Bedford laughed. The laugh was mirthless, gloating, 
discordant. “You see, Mr. Lam, my husband’s lawyer said it was advisable 
to mention the two nieces in California in the will. He suggested Aaron 
leave each of them one hundred dollars. I told him to leave them all the 
California property, then to sell off everything except that section of land. 
My husband said he had promised them something substantial, so I told him 
to leave Yvonne some money if he wanted, but I would have scratched his 
eyes out if he’d left anything to that creature in Sacramento. 

“T don’t want to sound bitter, Mr. Lam, but that Patton woman was 
absolutely, utterly impossible I I don’t know why I should be telling you all 
this, only I’ve been bottled up under great emotional tension and ... well, 
you’re easy to talk to. You have listening eyes.” 

She smiled at me. 

“Thank you,” I said. 

“You seem to have a sympathetic personality. I wouldn’t want to see 
you spend any money on that property and get stung.” 

“Thanks a lot,” I said. 

There was a moment of silence. 


“How did the California relatives take the news of Mr. Bedford’s 
marriage?” I asked. 

That gave her a chance to gloat. She was lonely and wanted someone 
to talk to and talking about the California relatives was a pleasant diversion 
for her. 

“Those two women resented me. How they resented me! They almost 
had their greedy, little fingers enmeshed in Aaron’s fortune. Then I came 
along, Aaron loved me and we were married. You could fairly feel the 
terrific surge of bitter disappointment. Do you think they tried to understand 
me? Heavens no! I was the gold digger. I was the adventuress, the ex- 
hatcheck girl who had become a hostess. I was the schemer! 

“Can you imagine that, Mr. Lam? Those brazen gold-digging little 
tramps with their gooey letters of cuddling affection, their avaricious eyes 
on Aaron’s fortune thinking that I was a gold digger? I could laugh in their 
faces, only I wouldn’t do it. They’re beneath me; They thought I nrlght not 
see through their scheming letters. Bosh! I knew them like a book. It takes 
one woman to know another. I fixed that precious pair!” 

I had a bright idea. “Your husband was friendly with Lawton 
Corning?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, Aaron didn’t make very close friendships. He kept pretty 
much to himself, but he had a great deal of respect for Mr. Corning.” 

“They were friendly?” 

“Oh, yes. Mr. Corning made several deals with my husband. Mr. 
Corning is a lease hound. He goes out and lines up properties. Sometimes 
he’ll do it on a salary and bonus basis. Sometimes he’! do it on his own, 
and then try to peddle the leases. My husband made several deals with him 
and had the greatest respect for him.” 

“And you’re sure all the California property has been sold?” 

Certainly, all except that desolate section of desert land.” 

“You don’t think there may have been some holdings that perhaps you 
didn’t know about?” 

She shook her head. “No. I knew all of Aaron’s property. The 
California property was all sold, all except that section of land. He left that 
to the niece who was so certain there was oil on it. Look at that rock! It’s no 
more got oil in it than this desk has.” 

I said, “I had heard that Lucille Patton was going to inherit quite a bit 
of property when Mr. Bedford died.” 


“That’s what she thought,” Mrs. Bedford said, snapping out the words 
as though her lips had been scissors. “I don’t think I’ve ever seen such a 
shameless hussy in my life! My husband was very lonely before he met me. 
He went to California, and, believe me, that creature certainly threw her 
hooks into him. You should have seen the letters she wrote! My, my! Butter 
wouldn’t have melted in her mouth. She wanted her dear uncle Aaron to 
know that he always had a home with her, that his relatives really cared for 
him, that if he wanted to come to California, she’d make a home for him, 
right there in Sacramento, and she didn’t want a cent of his property. Oh, 
dear, dear, no! It wasn’t right for him to leave all of his property to her. 
He’d better see if there weren’t other relatives. She loved him for himself 
alone.” 

“Any chance she was sincere?” I asked. 

“About one chance in ten million!” 

“Could you give me the address of Mrs. Wells?” 

She said, “My attorney had a letter from her husband, Drury Wells. It 
was someplace on Frostmore Road. I-“ 

“1638 Frostmore Boad?” I asked. 

“That’s it,” she said. “I remember the number now.” 

“You don’t have that letter here?” 

She shook her head and said, “I’m just cleaning out some of the old 
correspondence. My husband was the greatest man to save things you ever 
saw. He’d keep things- Well, he’s just got a desk full of stuff, and that filing 
cabinet that you see over there was full of personal correspondence:’ 

I said, “The cabinets in the outer office are business papers, I take it?” 

She nodded. “His secretary would know about them. His secretary 
isn’t with us any more. I let her go. She got too big for her britches ... Well, 
that’s not a very nice expression, but it conveys the idea.” 

“Didn’t he also have a filing clerk?” 

“Oh, yes, a girl handled the files but I let her go the day after my 
husband’s death. There were two other women who were frosty in their 
politeness to me. Just because they’d been with Aaron for a long time, 
you’d think they owned the man. 

“T didn’t say anything in his lifetime. After all, I don’t think a wife 
should interfere in her husband’s business. He liked them and got along 
well with them, but I certainly sent them packing when I got in the saddle.” 

She straightened back and said, “You have a very engaging personality, 


Mr. Lam. Here’s a card which gives the names of the attorneys who are 
handling my husband’s estate. If you’ll get in touch with them, they’Il be 
able to give you any information you need, I think you can get in touch with 
Mrs. Wells at that Frostmore Road address in Los Angeles. 

“If you’re looking for speculative possibilities, there may be some of 
the Texas holdings in my husband’s estate that would interest you. Pll ring 
up the attorneys, if you wish, and ask them to extend you every courtesy.” 

“Thank you... . Thank you very much,” I said. “I’m very sorry to have 
intruded upon you, but-“ 

“Tt’s quite all right,” she said. “Really, I’ve enjoyed talking with you. 
Aaron’s death was a great shock to me; and I have to do something to keep 
my mind occupied. I’m cleaning things out and separating the wheat from 
the chaff. And there’s a terrific amount of chaff. “ 

“Yes, I can readily understand that,” I said, looking down at the two 
clothesbaskets. 

“Well, there’s one thing: Aaron’s friends have been very, very nice, 
and that helps a lot. Of course, it was terribly sudden, but I guess that’s the 
best way to go.” 

I thanked her, left the office, and hunted up the janitor of the building. 
He was a stocky Swede who smoked a stubby pipe and had bleached-out, 
blue eyes that seemed to be covered with an opaque film. 

I gave him one of my cards. “I’m a detective,” I said. “I have reason to 
believe that Morphine Mary is going to work this building tonight.” 

“Who bane Morphine Mary?” he asked. 

“Morphine Mary,” I said, “is one of the slickest dope thieves in the 
business. You have doctors and dentists here in the building. They all of 
them keep a small supply of narcotics tor emergency use. Morphine Mary 
gets in an office building at night, and she’s just about the slickest lock 
picker in the business.” 

He puffed on his pipe and said nothing. . 

“Now, after the offices are closed,” I said, “you keep only one elevator 
in operation, and that’s down here in the basement. Right?” 

He nodded. 

I pulled out a twenty. “I’d like to be on duty tonight and operate that 
elevator as an assistant janitor.” 

“You pay me?” he asked. 

“I pay you,” I told him. 


“Suppose this woman she bane coom in the elewater, Then you make 
trouble?” 

“No trouble at all,” I said. “I just want to make certain she’s in the 
building, then Pll pick up the phone and notify the police. We’ ll have her 
trapped. I’m working for a detective agency that protects the offices of 
doctors and dentists on an insurance basis. We want to catch Morphine 
Mary. All we want is to have her behind bars. Police can get the credit. The 
only thing is, I don’t want to alarm her unduly, and if I tip off the police 
now and they start watching the place, she’ll know it. She’s that smart!” 

He extended his hand for the twenty dollars. I handed it to him. He 
folded it and put it in his pocket. 

“When do the people start cleaning up the offices?” I asked. 

“Seven o’clock,” he said. 

“TIl be here at seven,” I told him. “I may have to wait until late.” 

He nodded. That was all there was to it. 


Chapter 13 


I SHOWED up a few minutes before seven o’clock. For the first 
couple of hours I was kept fairly busy taking stragglers up and down the 
elevator. Then things quieted down. The Swede janitor was listening to a 
prizefight on the radio. The women who cleaned up the offices brought 
down rubber-tired carriers containing various cleaning paraphernalia with 
canvas bins in which they dumped the contents of the wastebaskets. 

There hadn’t been much from the sixth floor, except the things Mrs. 
Bedford had thrown away. The Swede was still puffing on his pipe and 
listening to the radio. The prizefight was over, but a disc jockey was putting 
on records, and the Swede had his head tilted back, his fingers interlocked 
behind his neck, a blue aura of contented smoke drifting around his closed 
eyes. 

I worked fast. 

There was a raft of personal correspondence. Old newspaper clippings, 
various clipped articles from the magazines, letters of solicitation. The guy 
must have kept everything. 

I high-graded everything I could find in a feminine handwriting, 
popped them into my big brief case and, about the time the Swede shut off 
the radio, I called it a night. 

“She won’t be here after midnight,” I said. 

“No?” 

I shook my head. 

“You coom tomorrow?” 

Again I shook my head. 

“Too bad,” he said, “You coom any time.” 

I told him I would. 

The Swede took me up in the elevator to the ground floor. I went over 
to the hotel, and caught a plane which left at one o’clock in the morning. 

I opened my brief case and read the letters on the plane. I had six or 
eight from Lucille, four from Yvonne. 

Lucille’s were the kind that would appeal to a lonely uncle, the kind 
that would make a gold-digging wife mad as hops. 


Yvonne’s letters covered a period of three years. They were vapid 
communications, filled with the peculiar type of condescension which youth 
has for age and loneliness: comments about the weather, a dance or two, a 
movie, a rave over a TV star, assurances that the family wanted him to take 
care of himself. 

The fourth letter was different. She told him about Drury Wells. She 
had known Drury for some time. He had given her a swell job in a casting 
and modeling agency in which he had an interest. He supplied models for 
photographers, for calendar art, and sometimes for motion pictures, or so he 
claimed, and Yvonne believed him. Wells had promised her she would go 
right to the top, that he had influence with various studios, and he could do 
a lot to help a girl get started in Hollywood. 

She said she was “engaged” to Wells, and not to be too surprised if 
they “slipped over to Nevada or Arizona” and were married in a “simple, 
unpretentious ceremony.” 

She told him that she and her fiancé had taken a trip up in the desert, 
that they’d had a picnic out on Bedford’s section of land, that the cabin was 
pretty well run-down. She was enclosing some snaps she’d taken. Someone 
had dug a hole there looking for water, and the rock that had come out of 
the hole looked to her as though it might have oil. It was dark and heavy 
and she was sending him three samples in a pasteboard box. 

This letter was still in the envelope. The pictures were there. They 
were pretty awful pictures taken with a cheap miniature camera which had 
no range finder. Some of them were out of focus and in some of them the 
camera had moved. They were run-of-the-mill, meaningless pictures taken 
with no eye for composition, no knowledge of lighting. There was a close- 
up of Drury Wells pretty badly out of focus. 

I had little difficulty in putting the story together. The letter was dated 
about ten days before Bedford’s death. Corning had been in the office, 
probably, when the samples of rock, had come in. The letter had said she 
was sending him three’ samples of rock. Two pieces of rock had been on the 
shelf above the desk. Bedford had had a good laugh over the rocks 
containing oil; Corning, the sharpshooter, had had other ideas. He’d slipped 
one of the samples in his pocket. He’d tested it on a Geiger counter. That 
was all he needed. 

The trouble was Bedford was conservative and cautious. He knew 
Corning for what he was. Corning wanted that section of property. He 


wanted it cheap. Then Bedford had died suddenly, and Corning had learned 
the terms of his will. He’d started looking for Yvonne Wells. The whole 
thing was, now crystal-clear. 

I was in Los Angeles before daylight, took a bus to San Bernardino, 
picked up the agency car and drove to Banning. I was in the telephone 
office as soon as it opened. I told them that I was Drury Wells, and asked if 
there hadn’t been some long-distance toll charges on the telephone when I 
had moved out of my rented house. A bookkeeper looked around for a 
while, then came back with a statement showing charges of $12.85. She 
said reproachfully that I should have advised the company I was moving 
and given a forwarding, address. I told her I’d have to check the toll 
charges. She insisted that an itemized statement had already gone out, sent 
to me at my last address. I told her I hadn’t received it, and wouldn’t pay 
the charges until I had an itemized statement. 

She skirmished around for a while and finally presented me with a 
duplicate bill. I paid the $12.85 and went back study the long-distance calls 
which had been put in by Wells. 

The day before the newspaper account had appeared, telling about the 
young Banning housewife who had inherited a section of land in the desert, 
there had been a station-to station, long-distance call to Los Angeles. I went 
to a phone booth, called that Los Angeles number, asked who was talking 
and was advised that it was the Waldon Casting and. Model Agency. I told 
them it was the wrong number and hung up. Then I went back to the agency 
car, settled myself behind the wheel; and did a lot of thinking for about 
fifteen minutes. At the end of that time, I called Bertha. 

Bertha was just getting in the office. “Someone’s looking for you, 
Donald,” she said. 

“A client?” I asked. 

“Tt’s supposed to be a client. It’s a woman.” 

“Old, young, good-looking?” 

“Young, good-looking. Then there’s a man hanging around the 
corridor. I think he’s a process server.” 

“That’s what I thought,” I said. “I’m staying away from the office 
today, Bertha.” 

“The hell you are! What’ll happen if something big shows up?” 

“You handle it.” 

“Suppose they want to talk with a man?” 


“Stall it along.” 

“What’s the big idea?” Bertha asked. 

“I don’t want to be served,” I told her. 

“T’ve been served. Why the hell can’t you get in the same boat with 
me?” 

“Tt’s better to be in separate boats,” I told her. 

“How will I get in touch with you if I want you?” 

“Put an ad in the personal column of the Examiner,” I told her, and 
hung up before she could tear the phone out by the roots the way Corning 
had done. I felt that the telephone company could only stand two telephone 
amputations within a week of each other. 

I rang up Lucille Patton in Sacramento. 

““Donald!” she exclaimed, when I told her who was talking, and I had 
a thrill listening to the pleasure in her voice. 

“I wanted to talk with you about some property in the desert,” I said. 
“How about letting me manage it for you?” 

”What are you talking about, Donald? I don’t have any property in the 
desert.” 

“Don’t, be too certain you haven’t any property,” I tolc! her. “I .might 
be able to parlay your interest into something worthwhile.” 

“PII give you fifty per cent,” she said, laughing. “Is that enough?” 

“Too much, and not enough.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Make it fifteen per cent on a percentage basis and a dinner date for a 
bonus.” 

“You have the fifteen per cent, Donald, and you’ve always had the 
dinner date-any time you’re in town.” 

“Okay,” I said. “Send me a wire to the agency. You have the address 
on the card I gave you. Say that the agency has the exclusive management 
of all of your property in San Bernardino County on a basis of fifteen per- 
cent of any deal we can make.” 

“The wire will go out within fifteen minutes,” she told me. 

“Okay,” I told her. “That’s fine.” 

“Don’t forget the rest of it, Donald.” 

“What?” 

“The dinner date.” 

“T won’t,” I told her. 


I drove into Los Angeles and got there shortly before noon. The 
manager of the Waldorf Casting and Model Agency was a shifty-eyed man 
who said his name was Norwalk Lykens. 

We sparred around for a while, after I’d given him a completely 
fictitious name, and then- finally came to the point. “I wanted a live-wire 
redhead, not more than twenty-six years of age, but definitely over twenty- 
one years. I gave him quite a build-up on physical specifications. I told him 
I need a girl to help me close a business deal. She had to be someone who 
would make an extra exertion for a little extra money. 

He wanted to know how much extra money. 

With the mental image of what Bertha would do if she ever saw the 
correct expense account, I slipped twenty dollars into his moist palm and 
told him that was for him, and there would be a hundred and fifty extra for 
the woman if I could get the one I wanted and she would do what I wanted. 

He nodded and nodded, and kept nodding. He went to a file and 
brought out some pictures. The third picture he showed me was the picture 
of the girl whom I had last seen washing dishes at the house occupied by 
Drury Wells. 

“Who’s this one?” I asked. 

“That’s Wanda Warren. That is, that’s her professional name. I don’t 
know, too much about her background, but she s a number! Don’t make any 
mistake about it, there’s a dish!” 

I studied the photographs thoughtfully, then turned back the picture of 
Wanda Warren. 

“Is she at liberty?” I asked. 

“T can find out.” 

He got on the phone. It seemed that Wanda Warren was at liberty. He 
wanted to know if he should have her come in. 

“Pl look her up,” I said. “Give me her number.” 

He smiled and shook his head. “We don’t do business that way.” 

“Why?” 

“Our lists are our stock in trade.” 

“What’s your fee in a deal of this sort?” 

“A hundred dollars.” 

“Come again,” I told him. “You’re taken care of individually. This is 
the agency.” 

He said, “Hold the phone a minute, Wanda,” cupped his hand over the 


mouthpiece, and said, “seventy-five. That’s the limit.” 

“Seventy-five,” I told him, “and you give me the address.” 

He said into the telephone, “The gentleman will be out see you in 
about half an hour, Wanda. This is a very special job.” 

“He hung up the telephone, made out a, receipt for the seventy-five 
dollars I gave him, handed me a piece of paper with an address, said, “I 
think you’ll find this girl satisfactory in every respect.” 

“Suppose she isn’t?” 

“We can’t guarantee results.” 

“How about another girl?” 

“Another girl would be another fee.“He tried to make his smile cordial. 
“We can’t guarantee results,” he repeated. 

“Well,” I told him, “Pll take a chance.” 

“You won’t have any trouble. She’s a live wire, full of fun and daring, 
and she does a lot of special jobs. When the legislature’s in session, she 
works out of Sacramento for the lobbyists, and they’re very, very 
enthusiastic about her. I’ve heard of some wonderful deals she’s helped put 
across.” 

“Works out of Sacramento, eh?’ I asked. 

“That’s right. That’s when the legislature’s in session. In between 
times, she comes down here. She likes it down here. Of course, she does, 
modeling and all of that, but she likes these special jobs. You’ || find her 
very adaptable.” 

“All right,” I told him. “Pl take your judgment. You should know 
women.” 

He rubbed his hands together and smiled and nodded. “I do know 
women.” 


Chapter 14 


THE apartment house was one that had the buzzer system. I ran down 
the list of cards on the side of the door until I came to the name Wanda 
Warren. I pushed the bell button. A moment later the buzzer signaled that 
the street door was unlatched. I pushed it open, went in and climbed the 
Stairs to the Warren apartment. I pushed the bell button and she opened the 
door. 

“Well, P1 be a dirty name!” she said. 

For a moment her eyes widened with apprehension. Then suddenly 
they softened with laughter. “Where’s your copper friend?” she asked. “The 
one that chews the wet cigar all the time.” 

“He’s around.” 

She was dolled up in a neat-fitting dark-brown skirt and jacket that 
showed her figure to advantage. Her hair had been carefully arranged so 
that every curl was in its proper place. She looked her best, and her best was 
very, very good. 

“Look,” she said, “it’s nice of you to drop in, and I suppose you’re 
going to want to give me a catechism, but you’re going to have to be a sport 
and beat it for a while. I have a business date with a customer.” 

“T’m the customer,” I told her. 

“No!” she exclaimed, dismay in her eyes. 

“Why not?” I asked, 

“You ... ! Why, I thought-“ 

I showed her the address written by Norwalk Lykens, and the receipt 
he’d given me for the fee. 

“Well,” she said, “come on in. So you’re my new boss. What’ ll we 
do?” 

I followed her into the apartment. She closed the door, stood looking at 
me for a moment, said, “Take the load off your feet. Make yourself at home. 
You didn’t arrange to hire me just to sit here and talk, did you?” 

“No,” I said. 

“What do we do?” 

“What will you do?” 


“You tell me what you want and I’ ll tell you if PI do it.” 

I said, “You were posing as Mrs. Wells. Why?” 

“Didn’t I make a good-looking Mrs. Wells?” 

“You’d make a good-looking anything.” 

“Wasn’t I a dutiful wife?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You saw me doing the dishes, cleaning up the house, emptying the 
ash trays.” 

“Don’t you hate housework?” 

“T don’t hate anything that’s fast-moving and has variety,” she said. “I 
hate drudgery of all kinds. I hate office work, I hate getting up at one time 
in the morning, knowing exactly what the events of the day are going to be. 
I hate the same men who make the same propositions in the same way. I 
want variety.” 

“How’d you like to keep on being Mrs. Drury Wells?” 

“For money?” 

I nodded. 

“Okay by me. What do I do?” 

“You had a key to the house out there?” She nodded. 

“Still got it?” 

Again she nodded. 

I said, “Go on out there and start working.” 

“What do I do?” 

“Oh, dust and tidy the place up a bit.” 

“And then?” 

“Then, I call for you and we go out where Mrs. Raleigh can see us.” 

“Then what do we do?” 

“We drive away together.” 

“Then what?” 

“Then,” I said, “you go with me and sit down, and wait awhile.” 

“Then what happens?” 

“We talk.” 

“Then what?” 

“Maybe we take a trip.” 

“Pd like that.” 

“Why were you hired by Drury Wells?” 

“T didn’t ask questions. They put up money. They tell me what they 


want. I do it.” 

“What did Wells want?” 

“He wanted a wife.” 

“Why?” 

“T didn’t ask him. I think it was because his first wife was questioning 
a Mexican divorce decree he’d obtained. Thad a feeling he expected 
someone to serve papers; I didn’t ask questions. I was paid to do a job and I 
did it.” 

“And you were his wife?” 

“In name only,” she said laughing. “After all, you know, Donald, 
acting is acting, but we only carry it so far. I’m just mentioning it to you so 
you’ll know the rules of the game.” 

“T didn’t know you stood in such awe of the rules,” I told her. 

Her smile was difficult to fathom. “Personally I don’t,” she said.’ “I 
was speaking in my official capacity.” 

“All right,” I told her. “You’re all dressed and ready to go out?” 

She nodded, said, “I even have a suitcase packed.” 

“You won’t need it right now,” I told her. “Do you have a car?” 

She shook her head. 

“Get a taxi,” I said. “Go to 1638 Frostmore Road Putter around the 
yard for a minute. Be certain that the neighbors see you. However, keep on 
the clothes you are now wearing. Be ready to go at a minute’s notice.” 

“And when do I leave that dump?” 

“When I come after you.” 

“When will that be?” 

“Probably within half an hour after you get there.” 

“Okay,” she said. “Pll tell you this, though. If I have to start doing any 
housework in there, I’m going to take off these clothes. If I can find 
something that will fit me in “the closet out there, okay, but if I can’t, Pm 
going to take these duds off anyway. I’m not going to do housework in this 
outfit. This is part of my individual stock in trade.” 

“You don’t have to do any heavy housework. Just pretend. Putter 
around. If Mrs. Raleigh comes out and engages you in conversation, tell her 
any old kind of a story you want to, just so it isn’t the truth.” 

“TIl bet I can think up a peach,” she told me, “You know, I love to 
make up extemporaneous lies for nosy women like Mrs. Raleigh.” 

“Don’t spread it on too thick,” I warned. 


“I won't,” she said, holding out her hand. 

“What?” I asked. 

“Taxi fare.” 

I grinned and made a hole in the remaining amount of expense money 
I had available. Then I went out and telephoned Elsie Brand. 

“Elsie,” I said, “you saw that big, rawboned individual from Texas 
who came in the other day, Lawton C. Corning?” 

“I saw him going out, What about him?” 

“He’s at the Dartmouth Hotel,” I said. “He’s driving his own car with a 
Texas license. Grab a cab, go to the hotel, stay there until you see him come 
out, and then telephone me at the Atlas Service Station at the comer of 
Frostmore Road and Whittington Boulevard. The place is listed in the book. 
I want to know the minute he leaves the hotel.” 

“Okay, anything else, Donald?” 

“That’s it,” I told her, “But if anything happens and he leaves that hotel 
and you shouldnt be able to get in touch with me for any reason, grab a cab 
and tell the driver to break all speed records getting out to 1638 Frostmore 
Road. You’ll find a woman in the house. Get her out of there. Tell her 
you’re with me. Have some agency cards to prove it.” 

“Okay, Donald. What do I tell Bertha?” 

“Tell Bertha you’re going out for a minute,” I said. “You can tell her 
the rest when you come back.” 

“She’s having kittens all over the office as it is.” 

“Let her have more kittens,” I said. “After all, you’re working for me, 
Get started now.” 

“Okay,” she said. 

I got in the car and went out to the Atlas Service Station. I had the car 
filled up, the oil and tires checked, water in the battery. I told the fellow I 
was expecting a call on rather an important matter and wanted to stick 
around for a while, that if a call came in for me I wanted it right away. 

He told me to make myself at home and I cooled my heels for nearly 
an hour. Then the phone rang. 

It was Elsie Brand. 

“Hello, Donald?” 

“Yes.” 

“He’s gone.” 

“When?” 


“About two minutes ago.” 

“You don’t know where?” 

“No. He came down in the elevator and crossed the lobby. 

He had the garage attendant bring his car to the door a minute or two 
before he showed up. He climbed in it and took off.” 

“How did he act?” I asked. “Excited?” 

“Excited!” she said. “Boy! He fairly ran across the lobby of the hotel, 
made a flying leap for the car, and got out into traffic as though he was 
going to a fire.” 

“Okay, Elsie. Thanks a lot.” 

“What do I do now?” 

“Go back to the office,” I said, “and try to keep Bertha from blowing a 
gasket. Pll be in there after a while. Tell Bertha to tell anyone who phones 
that Pl be in.” 

“Is that wise, Donald?” she asked. “They’re trying to serve papers on 
you.” 

““T know,” I told her. “They can serve them now.” 

“All right by me,” she said. “I know that you know what you’re 
doing.” 

I hung up the phone, got in the agency car and drove out to the Wells 
place. 

I parked the car right in front of the house, went up the steps and rang 
the bell. 

Wanda Warren came to the door. “Hi,” she said. 

“Hi,” I told her. “I’m selling brushes. Can I interest you?” 

“Sure,” she said. “I need a good strong one to give characters the 
brush-off.” 

”What sort of characters?” 

“Mrs. Raleigh, for one.” 

“You’ve been talking with her?” 

“Pll say I’ve been talking with her. She’s been trying to pump me. You 
know something?” 

“What?” 

“I think we’re going to have visitors.” 

“How come?” 

“T’d swear from the way that woman acted she has been paid to tip off 
somebody if I showed up here. Donald, do you suppose it’s the police?” 


“Frightened?” I asked. 

“Not particularly,” she said. “I don’t mind publicity, but I want to 
avoid notoriety. When you come down to it, well-well, you know a 
newspaper could make quite a story of it: MAN HIRES REDHEADED 
MODEL TO POSE AS WIFE and all that sort of stuff.” 

“Relax,” I told her. 

“What do we do now?” 

“All ready to go?” 

“T took my good stockings off when went wandering around out there 
in the yard. There are some of those little weeds that can snag a runner in a 
stocking in nothing flat and-“ 

“Put them on,” I said. 

She put them on. 

“They’re nice,” I said. 

“Thanks. I like them, too. What do we do now?” 

“Go out and get in my car. Just before you get in my car, ‘I want you to 
appear to hesitate. Let me sell you on an idea.” 

“In public?” 

“In public.” 

“Okay,” she said. “I suppose you know what you’re doing.” 

“You have the key?” 

” Yes.” 

“All right,” I said. “Lock up. I just want to be sure that Mrs. Raleigh 
gets a real good, long look at us.” 

“Don’t worry,” she said. “She’s had a good, long look at us already. 
That woman can get good, long looks in one millionth of a second. She 
knows everything that’s going on in this whole-neighborhood.” 

“All right, let’s go.” 

We locked up the house. She walked down to the car with me. Just 
before we got in the car, I turned to her and started talking at a great rate, 
moving my hands as though trying to explain something. 

“You see, the point is,” I said to her, “it isn’t as though you were 
signing away your whole life. Why don’t you be a sport and loosen up and 
give me a million dollars?” 

She hesitated and said, “Well, if you want to put it that way, Donald. It 
does seem a shame for me to have all of that and not be willing to give you 
anything.” 


“Well, that’s the way I feel about it.” 

Her eyes were laughing into mine. “Well, of course, charity does begin 
at home, Donald. What do you want to show me now?” 

“Come closer,” I said. 

She stood very close to me, the tendrils of her hair brushing against my 
cheek. I could feel the warmth of her body. 

“Not quite so close,” I said. 

“Oh,” she told me, moving away a little. “I thought you said close.” 

“T did.” 

“I guess what you meant was near.” 

“All right,” I said. “Stand near to me.” 

“Okay, I’m near.” 

”*That’s good,” I said. “Now jump in the car and we’re going places.” 

“Let’s go,” she said. 

I drove her up to the office. We came walking in, and Bertha’s door 
banged open explosively. She started to say something; then took a good 
look at Wanda Warren and stopped. 

The door behind me opened. A little man glided into the room, said all 
in one breath, “Donald Lam, will you look here for a moment?” 

I turned. He shoved some papers at me and said, “Copy of Summons 
and Complaint in the case of Wells vs. Cool & Lam, your copy as an 
individual, your copy as a partner. Good-bye.” 

He turned, and glided out of the door as fast as he had come in. 

Bertha looked Wanda Warren over from head to toe. Wanda Warren 
regarded Bertha with calm curiosity. 

“Fry me for an oyster,” Bertha said under her breath. 

I raised my eyebrows. 

“When you do it,” she said, “you do it good, don’t you, Donald?” 

““What?” I asked. 

Bertha turned on her heel, walked back into her private office and 
slammed the door. 

I took Wanda Warren into my office, introduced her to Elsie Brand, 
said, “Can you keep this girl out of circulation for a while, Elsie?” 

Elsie, in turn, looked her over with the cold, calm appraisal of a cattle 
buyer looking at a steer he intends to sell to the butcher. 

“Yes.” 

I went to Bertha’s office. 


“Where did you get her?” Bertha, asked, 

“Pm renting her,” I said. 

“Renting her?” 

I nodded. 

“For what?” 

“For money.” 

“You’re paying money?” Bertha asked. I nodded. 

Bertha’s temper visibly began to rise. “There are times when I could 
take this paper knife and cut your throat from ear to ear, Donald Lam! What 
the hell do you mean, you rented her?” 

“T rented her.” 

“With partnership money?” 

I nodded. 

Bertha said, “You drive me nuts. You don’t need to rent any woman. 
One look at you and those damned babes fall for you. I don’t know how the 
hell you do it. As far as I’m concerned, you’re just a little runt. If I were 
thirty years younger and on the make, I wouldn’t think of looking at you 
twice, but you get the damnedest assortment of babes who look at you with 
their hearts in their eyes. And now you show up with this dish and tell me 
you had to rent her.” 

“This is a particular dish,” I said. 

“How come?” 

“This dish is going to bring Mr. Lawton C. Corning back into the 
office.’” 

“Are you crazy?” Bertha said. “Corning wouldn’t come back to this 
office for a million dollars. He telephoned me early this morning.” 

“What did he want?” 

“Just wanted to blow off steam,” she said. “Just wanted to tell me that 
he had an opinion of people who did business the way we did, that you had 
tried to make a sucker out of him, that he had put a spoke in your wheel that 
would teach you, you weren’t so damned smart, and he just wanted me to 
know that I wasn’t so damned smart, either.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

Bertha said, “I told him plenty! I waited until the sonofabitch stopped 
for breath, and then I told him. And boy I told him!” 

“Good!” I said. 

“What’s good about it?” 


“When he comes in, you can make him crawl,” I told her. 

Bertha said, “Look, Donald, I’ve had enough of your crazy ideas. If 
Lawton Coming comes in this office in a friendly mood, Pll roll a peanut 
with my nose from here to-“ 

”Well?” I asked. 

Bertha became cautious. “No,” she said, “I’ve seen you pull rabbits out 
of the hat before. I won’t go in for peanut rolling but Pll- Well, damn it! I 
will roll a peanut! You don’t know the facts of the situation. You don’t 
know what I said to him over the telephone.” 

“Okay,” I told her, “you’re going to roll a peanut.” 

“I didn’t say where.” 

“Well, where?” I asked. 

“All the way from here- All the way from here-“ 

“Go on,” I told her. 

“All the way from here to the door of the damned office,” Bertha said. 
“PII roll it with my nose.” 

“All right,” I told her. “I’ll be in my office for a little while. Don’t go 
out.” 

“T tried to warn you that little creep was waiting around outside ready 
to serve you with a summons,” Bertha said. “What are we going to do 
now?” 

“Sit tight,” I told her. “We’re sitting pretty.” 

“I’m glad you think so. How much are you paying that redhead for 
rental?” 

“Don’t think about her,” I told her. “Think about what you’re going to 
say to Lawton Corning.” 

I went back to my office and left Bertha seething with curiosity, but 
too proud to show it. 

I ignored Wanda Warren and had dictated three or four letters when the 
phone rang. 

I picked it up, and Bertha’s voice, sounding half-choked, said, 
“Donald, can you come in here for a minute?” 

“Right away,” I told her. I winked at Elsie Brand as I went through her 
office out to the reception room, then into Bertha Cool’s reception room and 
into her office. 

Lawton C. Corning, a big synthetic grin on his face, pushed out a ham- 
like hand at me. “Donald,” he said, “I lost my temper. I did for a fact. I 


made a fool of myself, a damned fool of myself. I came to apologize. I was 
telling Mrs. Cool that I’ve acted like a damned cad in this thing. I let myself 
get rubbed the wrong way and-well, I just made a fool of myself. I should 
have given you the thousand dollars when you wanted it, and I came in to 
make my apology and to tell you how I felt. Here’s my check for eight 
hundred and fifty dollars; that’s the balance of the money you wanted as a 
retainer. Now, you go ahead and find Mrs. Wells and, if it should run up a 
few hundred more than that, nobody’s going to make an issue of it. Also, I 
know you’ll need some money for expenses. You just go right ahead and 
use your own judgment. I have unlimited confidence in you.” 

“Thanks,” I told him. 

He pushed an eight-hundred-and-fifty-dollar check at me. I pushed it 
back. 

“Now, wait a minute. Wait a minute, Lam. No hard feelings. I’ve been 
a fool and I’ve come out and apologized like a man. I’ve apologized to Mrs. 
Cool, too.” 

I said, “It isn’t that. It’s just that times have changed.” 

“Now, look here, Lam,” Corning said. “I’m a businessman. I believe in 
actions, not words.” 

I sat very quiet. I was watching him. Bertha was watching me as a cat 
watches a mouse. 

“Here’s this check for eight hundred and fifty dollars made out to the 
partnership,” Corning went on. “I want you to find Mrs. Wells for me. Now 
then, I’m going to make you a bonus proposition. If you can find her for me 
within twenty-four hours, I’m going to give you two thousand dollars 
additional. If you don’t find her until forty-eight hours, the bonus is cut to 
thousand dollars. If you don’t find her until seventy-two the bonus is cut to 
five hundred dollars. If you don’t find her until after seventy-two hours, 
there’s no bonus.” 

“What’s the idea?” I asked. 

He threw back his head and laughed. “Donald, you’re a great little 
poker-player! Now don’t try to fool Lawton Corning. I’m willing to admit 
that you’ve played things pretty smart. I’m going to let you make some 
money for doing it, but you’re not going to play any more poker with me. 
I’m satisfied you can produce Mrs. Wells for me within an hour if you 
really want to. What I’m doing is making it worth your while to expedite 
matters.” 


“Put it in writing,” I told him. 

“My word’s good,” Corning said angrily. 

I’m not worried about your word,” I told him. “I’m worried about your 
memory.” 

“Now, look,” he said angrily, “there’s no double cross about this thing. 
I understand Wells was married before. I don’t know. He may have got a 
divorce or he may not. I don’t want you pulling any of your slick tricks and 
producing some former wife; and saying this is the only legal Mrs. Drury 
Wells. The Mrs. Drury Wells I want is the one whose maiden name was 
Clymer. Yvonne Clymer.” 

“That’s exactly why I wanted you to put it in writing,” I said. “I don’t 
want you to claim that there’s any misunderstanding. I want you to put your 
proposition in black and white.” 

“All right;” he said. “Give me some paper, Mrs. Cool,” 

She handed him a couple of sheets of paper. He whipped out a fountain 
pen. 

“There’s a secretary and a typewriter in that other office,” I said. 

“I don’t want a typewriter. I want every word of this to be in my 
handwriting.” 

“Go to it,” I told him. 

His face was flushed with anger, but he sat there and scribbled rapidly 
for a few minutes, then chewed on the end of the pen and scribbled some 
more. 

Bertha tried to catch my eye. 

I kept looking out of the window. 

“All right, here’s the proposition,” Corning said. “Pll read it. ‘To Cool 
and Lam: I hereby give you an eight-hundred and-flfty-dollar retainer. I 
commission you to locate Yvonne Clymer Wells, who may or may not have 
been legally married to Drury Wells, but who was living with him as his 
wife. If you locate her within twenty-four hours, I will pay you an 
additional two thousand dollars. If you do not locate her within twenty-four 
hours, but do locate her within forty-eight hours, I will pay you a bonus of 
one thousand dollars. If you do not locate her within forty-eight hours, but 
do locate her within seventy-two hours, I will pay you a bonus of five 
hundred dollars. I will also pay your necessary expenses, provided those 
expenses are limited to one hundred dollars per day, or five hundred dollars 
in all.’” 


Corning looked around at us. “How’s that?” 

“Well,” I said, “what do you mean by locating? Suppose I should find 
her in Banning, for instance, and should tell you where she was. If you 
stalled around getting to Banning, you would be two thousand dollars to the 
good,” 

“Whenever you notify me that you have her located, the time you 
notify me is the time that counts.” 

“Put that in,” I said. 

“I don’t have to. That’s an understanding we have.” 

I indicated the pen. “Put it in.” 

Shaking with anger, he wrote in the words “Whenever you find her and 
notify me as to her exact whereabouts, your job is finished,” 

“Put the time on it,” I said. 

He put the time on it. 

“Sign it.” 

He signed it. 

I took the paper, wrote “This proposition is accepted. This is the 
complete agreement.” I then signed, “Cool & Lam by Donald Lam.” 

I handed the paper to Bertha Cool. “Keep this,” I said. 

He handed-Bertha the check, got up, started for the door, turned, acted 
as though he intended to say something to me, then changed his mind and 
thumped out of the office, the heels of his cowboy boots banging on the 
linoleum. 

“Fry me for an oyster!” Bertha said. “How in hell, you do this stuff, 
Donald, is beyond me! Now what are you going to do?” 

I picked up the phone, asked for an outside line, dialed Homicide, and 
got Frank Sellers. “You told me I’d got you out on the end of a limb, and 
you looked to me to get you off of it,” I told him. 

“That’s right! What’ve you got now, pint-size?” 

“You remember the cute little package in the jersey and shorts who 
was washing dishes out at 1638 Frostmore Road?” 

“Do I?” 

“She’s up here in the office,” I told him. “I think she has something to 
tell you that yov’ll like to listen to.” 

“Bring her down here.” 

“No dice,” I told him. “Newspaper reporters.” 

“T’ve run around on wild-goose chases enough for you, Lam.” 


“T’m going to uncover something. If you want the credit, you’d better 
be on hand when the lid blows off. If you aren’t there, you know how the 
newspaper reporters are. Some other officer will bull them into giving him 
the credit for the work you’ve done.” 

He thought that over for a minute, then said, “I’m corning up.” 

“All right,” I told him. “Have lots of oil and gas in your car. 


Chapter 15 


SELLERS was suspicious, resentful and cautious. He was also worried 
for fear some other officer would be around when a corpse was recovered 
and a murder solved. 

“Sit down, Frank,” I told him. “Take a load off your .and-“ 

Sellers spread his feet wide apart, rolled the soggy cigar around in his 
mouth and said, “To hell with that stuff! P11 keep a load on my feet. Start 
talking!” 

Bertha said, “Now, Frank, don’t be-“ 

He motioned her to silence. “Let pint-size do the talking,” lie said. “I 
want to hear the old mastermind’s version of this run-around.” 

I said, “Drury Wells and his wife lived in Banning before they moved 
out to Frostmore Road.” 

“So what?” he asked. 

I said, “I went out to Banning and talked with the neighbors. The 
neighbor who lives next door on the side of the bedroom in the house where 
Wells was living, had something to tell me.” 

“What?” 

“The sound of an altercation, the sound of a blow, silence, Wells 
carrying something on his shoulder, putting it in the automobile, going out, 
Corning back about three hours later, going to bed. Next day no sign of his 
wife. She was visiting folks.” 

“The hell!” Sellers said. 

I nodded. I stopped talking. He stood there thinking it over. 

“Cripes!” he said; after a while. “What is this-a rubber stamp? Why do 
they play the same record over and over?” 

“What do you think?” I asked. 

“I don’t know.” 

I said, “Want to have another talk with the redhead you met out at 
Frostmore Road?” 

He nodded. 

I went down the corridor and brought Wanda Warren to the office. She 
looked at Bertha Cool, at Frank Sellers, at me, said, “Well, we seem to have 


1? 


a quorum 

“We’ve got a quorum,” Sellers told her. “What’s your story?” 

“Let me hit the highlights,” I said. 

“The highlights be damned,” Sellers said. “I want her story.” 

“Nuts to you, Frank,” I told him. “We’re working on a twenty-four- 
hour limit. ‘We’ve got to crack this case within twenty-four hours or we 
lose two thousand bucks. You listen to me and then you go to work with 
your questions.” 

I didn’t wait for him to give me permission but went ahead and started 
outlining the highlights of the case, starting with the time Corning came to 
the office, winding up with Corning’s last visit, and showing Frank Sellers 
the agreement Corning had signed. The only thing I didn’t tell him about 
was my trip to Sacramento and my arrangement on the side with Lucille 
Patton. 

Sellers listened until I had finished, then started chewing his cigar to 
ribbons, standing there, his feet still wide apart, hat on the back of his head, 
shoulders squared. 

Abruptly he turned to Wanda Warren, who had seated herself in the 
chair Corning had vacated a short time earlier. 

“What’s your racket?” he asked. 

“T’m a model. An actress. I take all sorts of assignments.” 

“What, for instance?” 

I said, “When the legislature’s in session, she works with some of the 
lobbyists in Sacramento. She comes down here during the off-season.” 

“I get it, I get it,” Sellers said, and turned to look her over from head to 
foot. 

She gave him a seductive smile, shifted her position, and crossed her 
legs. 

Sellers said, “This is business. Don’t try to talk to me with your legs. 
Talk with your mouth.” 

“What do you want to know?” 

Sellers said, “This thing didn’t come out of a clear sky. You’ve known 
this Wells before.” 

“No, I haven’t,” she said. “I can tell you that truthfully, Sergeant. 
Honest to God! It was just another job as far I was concerned. He rang up 
the agency and-“ 

Sellers said, “I should slap your lying mouth. Wells didn’t call you in 


on this kind of a deal cold turkey. He knew you.” 

She shook her head. 

“Don’t lie to me!” Sellers blazed. “These folks will tell you that when I 
make a deal, I stay with it. You co-operate with me and I’ll give you a 
break. You lie to me and, by God, I’ Il see that you don’t work this town 
again and I may be able to see that you don’t work any town.” 

She thought that over. 

“Pull your dress down,” Sellers said. 

She pulled her skirt down over her knees. 

“Start talking!” 

She took a deep breath. “Yes,” she said. “I ... I know him.” 

“That’s better. How did you know him?” 

“He has an interest in the business.” 

“You mean you work for him?” 

“In a way, yes. Norwalk Lykens is the manager but Wells has some 
sort of an interest in the business. I don’t know just how much. I know that: 
he gives orders from time to time and-“ 

“And he’d make a play for you from time to time?” Sellers asked. 

She met his eyes. “Yes.” 

“That’s a hell of a lot better,” Sellers told her. “Now then, go back to 
this time out in Banning. What did he do?” 

“He telephoned Lykens, told, Lykens to get hold of me and have me 
call him at once.” 

“You did?’” 

“T did.” 

“And what happened then?” 

“He told me to get out there fast.” 

“Then what?” 

“Then he told me what to do.” 

Sellers walked over to the window, looked down, into the well of the 
building, took the remnants of the chewed-up cigar out of his mouth and 
hurled it down into the courtyard. 

He turned to me. 

“All right, wise guy,” he said, ”I’m going to ask you some questions. 
Why the repeat performance?” 

“What do you think?” 

“I don’t think. I want you to do some thinking.” 


I said, “Approximately two hours and forty-five minutes in both 
instances.” 

“You mean that-I get you,” he said. “Got a compass or a pair 
dividers?’” he asked Bertha. 

She opened the drawer in desk, handed him a compass. 

“Map of Southern California,” Sellers said. 

Bertha opened the drawer and handed him a map. “Two hours and 
forty-five minutes round trip,” Sellers said, “Forty-five minutes for 
disposing of a corpse. That’s an hour going and an hour Corning. An hour 
in city traffic, let’s say that’s forty miles. Thirty-five to forty miles... . Now, 
let’s see where the guy was living over here on Frostmore Road. Okay, 
here’s the approximate location. Look at the scale of distances now. I11 set 
the compass at forty miles ... Okay, we put the point of the compass here on 
the Frostmore Road residence, and we make a curved line. That’s a radius 
of forty miles. Now then, we go to Banning and make the same curved line. 
Those two intersect at- Hell! Wise guy! At the two points where those lines 
intersect, you couldn’t bury a tomcat. Those are congested districts.” 

“Sure,” I told him. 

“Well, what the hell were you talking about? That was your idea, 
wasn’t it?” 

I shook my head. “That was your idea.” 

“Okay, what’s yours?” 

I said, “When the newspaperman called, Wells knew someone was 
going to ask questions about his wife. Later on he thought someone would 
ask more questions. If they ask more questions at Banning, they’d find out 
there’d been a blow, he’d gone out, been gone about two hours and forty- 
five minutes, then returned and after that there was no more wife. So he 
went down to Frostmore Road and-“ 

“Hell’s bells! I get it!” Sellers interrupted, suddenly excited. “Damned 
if I don’t think you’ve got something!” 

“T think I have. Otherwise, I wouldn’t have phoned you.” 

“Got any ideas?” 

I nodded. 

“What do we need?’” he asked. 

“Flashlight,” I said. 

“T’ve got it.” 

“Shovel.” 


“T’ve got it.” 

“Well, then what’s holding us back?” 

“Not a damned thing!” he said. 

I turned to the redhead. “You can wait here until-“ 

“The hell she can,” Sellers interrupted. “She’s Corning with us. That 
babe doesn’t get near a telephone, doesn’t leave any messages, and doesn’t 
pull any hicks. Come on, sister. You play square with me and I’|l play 
Square with you. You try to pitch me a curve and Pll be the toughest, 
nastiest guy you ever tried to do business with in your whole battle-scarred 
life. 

“Come on, pint-size, let’s go!” 


Chapter 16 


SERGEANT SELLERS insisted on stopping at San Bernardino. 

“There’s protocol in this thing,” he said. “We want a sheriff. You don’t 
think it’s in Riverside County?” 

“San Bernardino,” I told him. 

“Okay, we want a deputy sheriff. Protocol has to be observed.” 

He stopped the car, started up the step to the courthouse, suddenly 
turned around and came back to the car. “Now, look, pint-size,” he said, “if 
this is a bum steer-“ 

“Hell!” I told him, “I can’t guarantee my tips. I’m giving you a tip, 
that’s all.” 

He pulled a fresh cigar out of his pocket, pushed it in his face, started 
chewing on it while he looked at me moodily. Abruptly he turned without a 
word, and walked back up the steps to the courthouse. When he came down, 
he had a deputy sheriff with him. He didn’t bother to introduce us. The two 
officers sat in the front seat. I had climbed in back with Wanda Warren. 

She flashed me a glance, gave me a smile, snuggled up close. 

I shook my head at her. 

“Grouch-face,” she said. “I get lonely sitting over there all alone.” 

Sellers looked back at us, grinned. 

When she had registered in their minds as being cute and cuddly, she 
put her lips close to my ear and whispered. “Donald, can you keep me out 
of the papers?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

She leaned closer. “Try,” she breathed. Then her lips brushed against 
my cheek and she slid back to the other corner of the rear seat. “Good 
Lord!” she said, “I never saw such a collection of ice-cold men!” 

We drove through Banning. Sellers said, “Tell me which way to go to 
get to the house.” 

I gave him directions and he came to a stop in front of the house. 

“Which neighbor heard the commotion?” 

I pointed to the house. 

Sellers turned to the deputy sheriff, raised his eyebrows questioningly. 


The deputy nodded. 

Sellers said, “Wait there with the girl. Now, listen, Lam, I don’t want 
any funny stuff. I want that girl there when I get back, and I don’t want her 
out of the car in the meantime, Do you get it?” 

I nodded. 

The two officers got out and went up to the house. 

Wanda Warren said, “Donald, those men could raise the devil with me. 
A little of the wrong kind of newspaper notoriety, a Iittle—” 

“PII do my best. I can’t promise.” 

“Donald, I want to run over to the rest room in that service station.” 

I grinned at her. 

“You couldn’t stop me.” 

“Don’t make me try,” I said. “Put it on the line with Sellers, and he’ Il 
give you a break.” 

“Do you think he will?” 

“Provided you shoot square.” 

She thought things over for a while. 

“All right,” I told her. “Suppose you start by telling me about Yvonne 
Clymer.” 

“She’s one of us,” she said. 

“One of the models?” 

She nodded. 

“That’s where Wells met her?” 

“No, he knew her before. He put her in the business.” 

“Then what?” 

“After a while they started living together. They weren’t married.” 

“Then what?” 

“Then I think they started fighting. They got along fine while she-was 
just a model, but when he tried to make a housewife out of her ... it didn’t 
click.” 

“Where is she now, Wanda?” 

Wanda hastily averted her eyes. 

“Where is she?” I repeated. 

“I wish I knew.” 

“Where do you think she is?” 

“T- Donald, I don’t know.” 

“What did Wells tell you?” 


“At first he didn’t tell me anything. He had me come up here in a rush. 
He told me I was to pose as his wife.” 

“Did he say why?” 

“What did he tell you?” 

“Tt was a long story, Donald. It concerned a Mexican divorce. He said 
that he was married. I already knew that from what Yvonne had told me. He 
said his wife was a regular bitch, that she was a dog in the manger, that she 
wouldn’t give him his freedom, and yet she wouldn’t come back and live 
with him. He said she was keeping him separated from his children and 
poisoning their minds against him. 

“He sent papers down to Mexico and got a divorce. It was one of those 
paper divorces that I guess aren’t worth anything, but ... well, I suppose it 
was better than nothing.” 

“Go on. What happened?” 

“So then he and Yvonne started living together.” 

“That still doesn’t explain why lie wanted you to pose as ‘his wife.” 

“He thought that his first wife was going to make trouble. I think he 
thought that some papers were going to be served on him and on Yvonne. I 
gathered that I was to pretend to be Yvonne and a process server was going 
to serve papers on me. Then, at the proper’ time, he would show that the 
process server had made a mistake.” 

“That was what he told you?” 

“In effect, yes.” 

“And where was Yvonne?” 

“He said she was lying low, keeping under cover.” 

“You didn’t ask any questions?” 

“You don’t know Drury Wells very well, Donald. You don’t ask him 
questions-not if you’re a girl whose living is dependent on his whim.” 

“Is your living dependent on his whim?” 

“In a way, yes. He’s part-owner of the agency and he can be ruthless 
when he wants to. One of the girls- Well, what happened to her wasn’t 
pretty.” 

“What did happen to her?” 

“He refused to let the agency give her any bookings, and when she 
tried to get out on her own, he saw to it that, she was arrested, and- Well, 
she didn’t have it Corning.” 

“Have what Corning?” 


“He tipped off the vice squad and they really threw the book at her. 
They found marijuana in her apartment, and I know for a fact that she didn’t 
use reefers.” 

“But how did he expect you would get by with the neighbors?” 

“Don’t you see, Donald, they’d only just moved in here. They’d been 
here just the one day. Yvonne hadn’t actually met any of the neighbors. 
They’d seen her but that was an. Yvonne and I look a good deal alike. We 
both have the same build, the same complexion, the same color hair. I can 
wear her clothes. She can wear mine. 

“So I moved out here and pretended I was his wife, and almost at once 
this thing broke in the newspapers. Drury didn’t know what to do, but he 
telephoned Yvonne, and Yvonne told him to go right ahead and keep up the 
pretense.” 

“He telephoned Yvonne?” 

She nodded. 

“You’re sure? Did you hear that conversation?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you talk with Yvonne?” 

“No, but I heard him talking with her.” 

“What day was this?” 

“That was the first day after I started posing as his wife.” 

“The conversation was over the phone there at the house?” 

“Yes.” 

“What kind of a conversation was it? Friendly? Or-“ 

“Oh, it was very friendly.” 

“And where is Yvonne now?” 

“Still under cover.” 

“You and Wells left here rather suddenly, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“He wanted to confuse the people who were trying to serve the 
papers.” 

“Look here, Wanda,” I said, “do you believe that story]” 

“I... I did at the time.” 

“And now?” I asked. 

“Now -I ... well, I don’t know. There was something about the way he 
had me go away after we got to the Frostmore Road house and then come 


back, and then I read in the paper about his filing suit against you and your 
partner. I’m afraid it’s a big swindle of some sort.” 

“And if it is?” 

“Then I’m mixed up in it and I don’t want to be mixed up in it.” 

I said, “Wanda, look at me.” 

She turned her eyes and looked at me. Suddenly she made them soft 
and affectionate. “I like you, Donald,” she said seductively. 

“You’ve practiced that so you’ve got it down damned near perfect,” I 
told her. “Don’t try it. There isn’t time right now. Has it ever occurred to 
you it may be a murder?” 

She flinched as though I had struck her, and averted her eyes. 

She didn’t have time to answer that question, but I didn’t need an 
answer. The door of the house opened, and Sellers came walking slowly 
toward the car. He jerked the car door open. “Come on in,” he said. 

“Me?” Wanda asked, raising her penciled eyebrows in an exaggerated 
gesture of surprise. 

“Both of you,” Sellers said. 

We followed him up to the house. Sellers pushed the door open as 
though he lived there, and said, “Come on in.” 

We followed him into the parlor. The Boswells were sitting there with 
the San Bernardino deputy and looking mighty uncomfortable. 

“Ts this the girl?” Sellers asked. 

“Hello,” Wanda said cheerily to the Boswells. 

“Ya, ya! That is the girl!” Amanda said. 

“Look her over carefully,” Sellers said. 

“Tt’s the one!” 

Sellers turned to Oscar Boswell. 

Boswell nodded an emphatic assent. 

Sellers frowned, pulled a cigar out of his pocket, pushed it into his 
face, bit down on it savagely and said, “Now you’ve really done it, pint- 
size.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

Sellers and the San Bernardino deputy exchanged glances. Sellers 
abruptly turned around, said, “Okay, that’s all we need from you folks. 
Thanks.” He jerked his head at us, and said, “Come on.” 

We walked back to the car. 

Sellers savagely jammed a foot on the starter and swept the car in a 


circle away from the curb. 

“Where are you going now?” I asked. 

“Where the hell do you think? I’m taking Jerry here back to San 
Bernardino. Then I’m going home. And the next time you come along with 
one of your brainstorms, I’m going to-“ 

“You keep driving in this direction and they’ ll laugh you off the force. 
Tum around and drive out the other way toward Twentynine Palms.” 

“For what?” he asked. 

“What do you think?” I asked him. 

He drove on for nearly two minutes. Then the car slowed. He pulled in 
to the curb, turned and looked at me, studying my face in the waning light, 
chewing his cigar. 

The San Bernardino deputy kept his face straight ahead; His attitude 
was that he didn’t want any part of me or any of my ideas. 

I said to Sellers, “You’ve got so much invested now, another hour and 
a half isn’t going to make any difference.” 

Sellers thought that over for a moment. He looked at the deputy and 
said, “What do you say, Jerry?” 

“Tm not buying any,” the deputy said. 

Sellers started out from the curb, then suddenly whipped the car into a 
U-turn. He said over his shoulder to me “I’m going all the way, pint-size, 
not because I think you know what you’re doing, but because I’m not going 
to leave you any loophole. This time you won’t have a leg to stand on.” 

Within the automobile you could feel the currents of enmity and 
distrust fairly crackling. 

Wanda Warren tried to ease the tension in a voice that was dripping 
with sex. She said, “When do we eat?” 

“We don’t,” Sellers told her, and set the speedometer needle quivering. 

We turned on the lights before we got to Cabazon. It was a beautiful 
desert sunset, crimson in the west, with the snow-capped peak of San 
Jacinto a rosy glow, the eastern sky deep mauve. I was the only one who 
noticed the sunset. Sellers, his big shoulders set at an aggressive angle, sent 
the police car rocketing through the night. 

“Turn on the road to Twentynine Palms,” I told Sellers. 

He gave no indication that he had heard me, but swung the car to the 
left at the intersection, and we started climbing up through the Morongo 
Valley until we came to Yucca. 


“We turn to the left down here a ways,” I told him. “Take it easy so I 
can keep my bearings.” 

It was a job finding the dirt roads after dark. I knew that if I got them 
off the track, the San Bernardino deputy would think it had been a run- 
around all along, and it wouldn’t take much to convince Sellers. 

I concentrated on the road intersections, leaning forward with my arm 
on the back of the front seat so I could get a better view. 

Wanda Warren slid over and took my right hand in hers. She held it as 
though it represented a tangible token of reassurance, squeezing it once ina 
while. 

Luck was with me. I remembered every one of the intersections, and 
finally the headlights showed the little, rutted driveway going up to the 
dilapidated cabin. 

“Turn here,” I told Sellers. 

He turned the car. The headlights showed the cockeyed door with the 
canvas patch over the hole. 

“Swing your lights so they shine out back of the house,” I told him. 
“There’s a little mound of earth you want to illuminate- No, you’re too far 
south. Back up a bit and get your lights a little farther north. Wait! There it 
was! You went too far. Bring it back. Okay, that’s it! Let’s goo” 

I got out of the car. The others followed me. I led the way up to the 
wooden platform. 

“We’ve got to lift this,” I said. 

Sellers reached down without a word, clamped his big hands on one 
comer of the heavy platform, lifted it and spun it back to one side. 

“Careful you don’t fall,” I warned. 

Sellers recoiled from the black interior that had opened up. 

“Give me a hand with this, Jerry,” he said. “Let’s get the whole thing 
cleared. I want to see the whole business.” 

We lifted the platform entirely away from the square shaft. 

“You got that flashlight?’” Sellers asked. 

Jerry gave him the flashlight and Sellers directed it down the shaft. 

“Okay,” Sellers said to me, “what is it?” 

“This is it,” I told him. 

The San Bernardino deputy leaned over the shaft, looked down it 
thoughtfully, then tested the ladder. 

“PII go down,” he said. 


“Okay,” Sellers told him. “It’s your county.” 

The deputy tested the rungs on the ladder, inching his way down bit by 
bit, keeping his head down So that the brim of his hat shaded his eyes. 
Sellers played the flashlight down the shaft. 

Sellers said, “I’m holding you responsible for the girl, Donald. You 
keep your eye on her. I don’t want any slip-up on this thing.” 

“What did you think I was going to do?” Wanda asked. “Run away 
into the desert?” 

“Why not?” Sellers asked. 

We watched the deputy inch his way down the long shaft, moving a 
little more rapidly as he became convinced the rungs of the ladder were still 
firm. 

He had a flashlight in his pocket, and when he got to the bottom we 
could see the beam playing around. 

“I’m going to need that shovel,” he called up. 

“Corning down,” Sellers said. 

He fastened a light rope to the handle of the shovel, let it down the 
shaft until it was at the bottom. 

We heard the deputy say, “Okay,” then heard the edge of the shovel 
scraping against a rock, then silence for a minute. Then suddenly Jerry 
called out, “I’m coming up, Sergeant.” 

“What’s down there?” Sellers bellowed. 

“T tell you I’m coming up,” the deputy said. 

Sellers held the beam of the flashlight. We watched the deputy coming 
up the ladder. Sellers caught him under the arms and helped him up as he 
reached the level of the desert. 

“Come over here,” the deputy said to Sellers. 

They walked away to where their voices were only a low murmur and 
talked for about a minute and a half. Then Sellers came back. 

“Jerry’s going to stay here,” he said. “We’re going into Yucca.” 

“What is it?” Wanda Warren asked. “What’s the trouble?” 

“Nothing,” Sellers said, and led the way toward-the car. “We’ll sit 
three in front,” Sellers said. Then suddenly he turned to me and said, “Okay, 
pint-size, you win!” 

He gripped my hand in his and the fervor of his grip showed the extent 
of his relief. 

We drove to Yucca. It was a place where they rolled up the sidewalks 


when it got dark, but there was a telephone booth and Sellers put through a 
couple of calls. 

After he had finished I said, “I’ve got a couple of calls to make.” 

He made no objection. 

I called the newspaperman in Banning who had given me the break. 
“Ring up the San Bernardino paper,” I told him. “Tell them to start covering 
the sheriff’s office right away, and if you come up to Yucca and stick 
around, you’ll probably get in on something.” 

“On what?” he asked. “Something important,” 

“Worth making a trip up there at night?” 

“A whale of a story,” I told him. “Be sure to get your editor in San 
Bernardino and tell him to get a man covering the sheriff’s office right 
away.” 

I hung up and called the Dartmouth Hotel. 

Luck was with me. Corning was in his room. I said, “This is Donald 
Lam. I’ve found Mrs. Wells.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said. “Where are you, Lam?” 

“Right at the moment I’m at a place called Yucca on the road to 
Twentynine Palms.” 

“What in hell are you doing up there?” 

“That’s the nearest telephone.” 

“You say you’ve found Mrs. Wells?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where?” 

I said “I think you know where the Aaron Bedford section of land is 
out west of Yucca. 

“What if I do? 

“She’s there.” 

“The hell she is!” 

“That’s right.” 

“Now, look, Lam,” Corning said, “I wasn’t born yesterday. You’ve had 
this girl tied up ever since early this afternoon. Now, what the hell’s the idea 
of going out-there in order to tell me you’ve found her?” 

“When you get out here. I’ Il tell you.” 

“Well, I’m not going to take that drive tonight.” 

“Suit yourself,” I told him. “I’ve done my duty. I’ve told you she’s out 
here.” 


“Damn it!” he sputtered. “You could have had her in my room in the 
hotel within twenty minutes of the time I signed that promise to give you a 
bonus. You-“ 

“Do you want to argue?” I asked. “Or do you want to see Mrs. Wells?” 

“I want to see her.” 

“Then get the hell out here;” I told him, and hung up. 

I walked out to the car where Sellers was talking with Wanda Warren. 

“Now what?” I asked. 

“We eat,” he said. 

There was a little restaurant that was open and we had a fairly good 
steak and some French fried potatoes. Sellers thank three cups of coffee and 
did little talking. Wanda Warren was frightened but tried to turn her charm 
on Sellers. She might as well have been trying to seduce the icebox. 

We drove back to the section of land. 

We stopped the car, switched off the headlights and the motor. Jerry’s 
spotlight was a firefly in the darkness. Then he came forward. 

“Everything under control?” he asked. 

“Everything under control,” Sellers said. “Take this car, go to Yucca 
and get something to eat, and you’d better drink a lot of coffee. You can 
guide the others when they get there.” 

Jerry said, “Okay. This damned flashlight is running down.” 

“T picked up some more batteries and another flashlight in Yucca,” 
Sellers told him. 

Jerry took the car and drove off into the darkness. 

I found trunks of dead Joshua palms, some dried sage brush, a few 
roots and made a campfire. 

It was a weird setting, the flames of the fire casting flickering shadows, 
showing Frank Sellers grim-faced, thoughtful, silent. Wanda Warren plainly 
apprehensive, in a corner where the one weapon which had always been 
available to her was impotent. 

She changed her position from time to time, stretching out on her’ side 
on the sand, putting her elbow on the sand, her chin on her palm, letting the 
firelight show her curves to advantage. 

Sellers never even looked at them. She twisted and turned. From time 
to time there were little flashes of bare leg, and then with becoming 
modesty, after she was sure there had been time for a tantalizing glimpse, 
she would modestly pull her skirt down. 


She might as well have been a wooden figure. 

Once or twice she looked pathetically at me. I smiled at her 
sympathetically and let it go at that. Much-of the time I was out in the 
desert dragging in more firewood. 

The stars blazed steadily overhead. The fire crackled a ruddy circle of 
warmth that stretched out only a few feet. The cold chill of the desert night 
kept creeping in closer and closer. 

After a while we had to stand and keep turning, first our backs to the 
fire, then our fronts. I kept dragging in more and more wood. 

We saw headlights out in the desert, and four cars came along the road, 
the beams of the headlights dancing up and down as the wheels went over 
the hills and dips in the dirt road. 

The procession of cars turned in at the property, Jerry leading them in 
Frank Sellers’ car. 

Men went about the work in hand with well-trained coordination. A 
floodlight was rigged up, a tripod erected over the well, a block and tackle 
fastened to it and then a canvas sling was fastened to steel hooks. 

I went out and got more firewood. 

A news car came jolting along. A photographer got out and started 
dazzling everyone with: blazing flashbulbs. The correspondent | had met at 
Banning came over and shook hands. 

Men went down the shaft. We could hear voices and shouted orders. At 
length, a signal was given and men started pulling on the line which ran 
through the block at the peak of the tripod. 

After a while the canvas sling came up. The coroner bent over it. Then 
someone produced a blanket. 

I looked at my watch. It was midnight. The whole operation had gone 
so smoothly that one didn’t realize how many details there had been and 
how much time had necessarily been consumed. 

I saw a glow of light out on the desert, then caught a glimpse of 
headlights that came and went as a car alternately dipped down into the 
hollows, then climbed back to high ground. It was Corning fast. 

Sellers said, “Okay, pint-size, we’re done here,” 

“Not for a minute,” I told him. “Stick around. I want a witness.” 

“To what?” he asked. 

“To what’s going to happen,” I told him. 

The car came barreling on at a rapid rate. When the driver got to a 


point where he could see all of the lights around the cabin, he really poured 
gas into the motor. The car made a skidding turn into the property; throwing 
up a cloud of sand, was braked to a stop. The lights went out, and I saw 
Corning’s big figure climbing stiffly out from behind the steering wheel. 

I walked forward to meet him. 

“What the hell’s the idea, Lam?” he asked indignantly. 

I said, ’I’ve located Mrs. Wells. That’s all.” 

He looked past me to the little group of men that were coiling up 
ropes, taking down the tripod, and then his eyes lit on Wanda Warren. 

He took long strides, reaching her side. 

“Well, hello, my dear! How are you?” he said. “I feel I know you. I 
Saw your picture in the paper, you know.” 

Wanda felt such a relief at finding someone who was willing to fall for 
her personality that she turned it on with a rush. “Oh, did you indeed?” she 
said, smiling up at him and blinking her eyes. 

“You’re making a mistake, Corning,” I said. 

“What the hell do you mean?” he asked over his shoulder. I said, 
“That’s not Mrs. Wells. That’s Wanda Warren.” 

He looked around and said, “She’s the only woman here.” 

I pointed to the place where the blanket covered canvas sling. “No, she 
isn’t,” I said. “Here’s Yvonne Clymer, sometimes known as Yvonne Wells.” 

I went over and jerked back the blanket before anyone thought to stop 
me. 

The cool, even temperature at the bottom of the well had retarded 
putrefaction somewhat, but the body was nude and bloated. Lawton C. 
Corning took one look at the death-distorted features, staggered off to the 
outer rim of darkness and became audibly and violently ill. 

I left him retching. 

Sellers came over to me. 

”Where’s Wells?” he asked. I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Come on,” he said. 

I walked with him over to Wanda Warren. 

“Where’s Wells?” he said. 

She shook her head. 

“Don’t shake your head at me,” Sellers said. “Ill slap you in the can 
and it won’t be on any vagrancy charge, Pll put you in on being an 
accessory to murder. Where’s Drury Wells?” 


“Honestly,” she said, “I don’t know. All I know is that he’s a part- 
owner in the agency. Perhaps Norwalk Lykens can tell you. I can’t.” 

“When did you see him last?” 

“A ... a couple of days ago. He told me what to do, gave me specific 
instructions and a key to the place.” 

I said to Sellers, “I think we can find him.” 

“How?” Sellers asked. 

“Come on,” I said, “and Pll show you.” 

I walked over to where Lawton Corning was stumbling toward his car. 
He opened the door of the car, fumbled in the glove compartment, pulled 
out a flask and took a big slug. 

“You can come into my office tomorrow and settle up,” I told him. 

He wiped his mouth with the back of his hand, screwed the top back 
on the flask. “Settle up for what?” 

“For finding Yvonne Clymer.” 

He looked at me as though I’d hit him in the stomach. “Why, you 
double-crossing shyster! I can’t do business with a corpse!” 

“Your contract doesn’t say anything about finding her alive. You were 
the one who was laughing at me. I told you, you could die laughing. Keep 
laughing but be in my office in the morning and bring your checkbook.” 

“Pll bring my lawyer!” he blazed. 

“Bring a good one,” I told him. “Yov’ll need one.” 

“You’re damned right I will,” he said. “And when he gets done talking 
with you, you won’t feel so damned smart.” 

Sellers said, “Okay, pint-size, come on. We’ll take the chick with us. 
You can argue with this guy later on.” 

We were the first car to get started on the return trip. Sellers turned the 
heater on full blast and said, “The marrow in my bones is cold.” 

“We can get some coffee at Banning,” I told him. 

Sellers nodded and let it go at that. 

Wanda Warren cuddled up against me and again her groping fingers 
sought my hand. 

We had coffee at Banning. Sellers said, “Okay, pint-size, what’s the 
pitch?” 

I looked at the girl and shook my head. 

“Okay,” Sellers said, “Pl ride along.” 

We got out to the curb. Sellers put the girl in the car, abruptly turned 


back to me, and slammed the door shut. 

“What’s the pitch, Lam?” 

I said, “He has a brother who’s a dentist, Carleton Wells. Carleton can 
always get in touch with his brother if he has to.” 

Sellers looked at me and a grin slowly spread over his face. “What the 
hell are we waiting for?” he said. 

We got in the car and Sellers pushed his foot down on the throttle, kept 
the speedometer needle quivering in the upper seventies. 

“Will you take me home?” Wanda Warren asked him with her best 
seductive glance. 

“Oh, sure,” Sellers said, grinning. “Where’s home?” 

She gave him the address of her apartment. 

“T’ve got some people I want you to talk with first,” Sellers said. 

“No newspaper people?” she asked. 

“Dear me, no,” Sellers told her. “This is a woman, an awfully nice 
woman.” 

”What’s her name?” Wanda Warren asked. 

Sellers said, “Just call her ‘Matron.’ That’s all the name you’ll need 


Chapter 17 


DR. CARLETON WELLS lived in a trim, little bungalow with neat, 
well-kept grounds in a subdivision that was filled with trim little 
bungalows, all of which had neat, well-kept grounds. 

These were the people who had two cars in the garage, who kept up 
their social activities despite marriage. The women employed baby sitters 
and attended club meetings and dances. The men kept lean-waisted and 
bronzed from Sunday mornings spent on the golf course. It was a place 
where police cars seldom stopped. 

Sellers slid his car to a stop in front of the Wells bungalow. We went 
up on the steps and Sellers pressed his thumb against the bell button. 
Chimes sounded inside the house. Sellers pushed the button in and out, 
leaning against it at regular intervals so the chimes kept sounding. 

A light came on in the upstairs room. A window went up and a man 
called, ”Who is it?” 

“Police,” Sellers said. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“We want to talk with you.” 

“What about?” 

“Want me to tell it to the neighborhood?” Sellers asked. 

The window banged down. A light came on in the hall. Steps sounded 
in the stairway. The door opened a scant two inches and then was held in 
place by a guard chain. A rather frightened voice on the other side said, 
“May I see your credentials. please?” 

Sellers took a leather folder from his pocket, and opened it, showing 
his badge and his ID card. He shoved that through the door. 

A moment later the chain was released from the door. 

Dr. Wells was a narrow-shouldered, frightened man who looked as 
though he might have an ulcer. He was attired in a c bathrobe and slippers 
Over pajamas. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“You’re related to Drury Wells?” 

“He’s my brother.” 


“Where is he?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Sellers pushed the door open and walked on in. I followed him. 

“Turn on some lights,” Sellers said. 

Dr. Wells switched on lights. We went into a living room. 

“Would you ...”-Dr. Wells cleared his throat-“... like a drink?” 

“Tm on duty,” Sellers said. ”Where’s your brother?” 

“T tell you I don’t know. I hear from him every once in a while, but I 
don’t know where he is now.” 

”When did you hear from him last?” 

“About a week ago.” 

“Where was he then?” 

“He didn’t say ... You see, he’s having some domestic trouble and he 
is, you might say, keeping out of circulation.” 

“You know how to reach him?” 

“He telephones me at intervals.” 

“How often?” 

“Sometimes it will be a month before I hear from him. Then Pll hear 
from him perhaps for two or three days at a time. Understand, Sergeant, he 
is my brother. But there is a certain lack of sympathy between us. I feel that 
he has used his wife and children shamefully. He only contributes to their 
support when it becomes absolutely necessary to do so. It is his position that 
his wife is being unreasonable in withholding a divorce and-well, he’s 
trying to make her pay for her refusal. I don’t approve.” 

“How can you get in touch with him?” Sellers asked. 

“T tell you, Sergeant, I can’t. I just don’t know-I suppose he’s wanted 
for nonsupport?” 

“He’s wanted for murder,” Sellers said. 

“For what?” 

“You heard me. For murder.” 

“But that’s impossible!” 

Sellers pulled a cigar from his pocket, pushed it in his mouth. “Now 
then,” he said, “do you want to shield a guy who’s wanted for murder? It 
can be plenty tough-and I’m the boy that can make it plenty tough. Do you 
understand that?” 

Dr. Wells nodded. 

“Now then, I ask you, where is he?” 


Wells shook his head. 

I suddenly got to my feet. 

Sellers said over his shoulder “Now, what’s ailing you, pint-size?” 

“T have an idea,” I told him. 

“Tt’ll keep!” he told me. 

“I’m going out,” I said. “I think I’ve got a clue.” 

Sellers flashed me a glance, then turned back to Wells. “You stay right 
here, Lam.” 

“T tell you I’ve got a clue,” I said, and walked out of the living room. 

A woman in a robe and nightgown was hallway down the stairs 
listening. When I went out in the hall, she gave a startled little half-scream 
and scuttled back up the stairs as fast as she could go. 

I walked over to the front door, opened it, banged it shut, then tiptoed 
back to a coat closet, opened the door, pushed aside some raincoats, and an 
umbrella, doubled down so I could get the door closed, and pulled it almost 
shut, leaving it open just a crack. 

I heard Sellers say, “I want Drury Wells, and I don’t want any run- 
around.” 

“I’m not giving you a run-around, Sergeant.” 

“All right,” Sellers told him. “I’m going back to headquarters. I think 
you’re shielding your brother. You’|l have about fifteen minutes to change 
your mind. Call headquarters, ask for Homicide. Say you want to speak 
with Sergeant Sellers.” 

I heard the noise of Sellers pushing back his chair, then his feet 
pounding across the living room, across the reception hall, past the closet 
where I was hiding, and out across the front porch. I heard the whine of the 
starting mechanism on the police car. 

A woman’s frightened voice said, “Carl, you’re going to have to tell 
them.” 

There was no answer from the living room. The woman came on 
down. I heard the whirring of a dial on a telephone. The woman walked past 
me and into the living room. 

“Carl, you can’t afford to do it. In a case of this sort you have a duty 
to-“ 

Evidently Dr. Wells got an answer on the telephone. I ‘heard him say, 
“Drury, what have you been up to this time?” 
There was silence for a minute, then he said, “The police have just 


been here looking for you... . No, they say it isn’t that .... This is 

Homicide. They say it’s a murder charge... .” Again there was silence. Then 
Dr. Wells said, “I’m not going to be able to protect you any more, Drury. I’ ll 
give you twenty-four hours and that’s it.” 

He hung up the phone. I heard Wells and his wife engage in brief 
conversation, then they switched out the lights, and went back upstairs. 

I waited about five minutes, tiptoed out into the dark hall, found the 
guard chain on the door, slipped it off, opened the door, eased out onto the 
porch and pulled the door shut behind me. I ran down the steps of the porch, 
cut aeross the lawn to the sidewalk, and walked rapidly down the sidewalk 
wondering how far, I’d have to go to find a cab. 

The headlights of an automobile slithered around the comer. A car 
came driving along rapidly. I turned back to look at the car and the lights 
swung in close to the curb. The car slid alongside and stopped. The door 
flung open and Sellers said, “Get in, pint-size.” 

I climbed in. 

“What'd he do?” Sellers asked. 

“You knew what I was doing?” I asked. 

“| let you do it, didn’t I?” 

I didn’t have an answer to that one. 

“Did he telephone?” Sellers asked. 

“He telephoned,” I said. 

Sellers swung the car in the middle of the block and drove back to the 
Wells bungalow. 

He leaned on the chimes some more. 

Dr. Wells came sputtering down. “This is an outrage,” he said. “This-“ 

Sellers reached in, took a handful of the robe in front of his chest, 
twisted it up against his throat, banged him back against the wall. 

“Now then,” Sellers said. “what was that number you called as soon as 
I left?” 

“T didn’t call any number.” 

Sellers pulled the man away from the wall, tightened his grip, slammed 
him up against the wall again so the house rattled. 

“Get your clothes on,” he said. “You’re under arrest.” 

“What for?” 

“Compounding a felony. Accessory after the fact on a murder. I’ ll 
think of some more charges on the way up. I’m going to throw the book at 
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you. 

“| swear to you I didn’t call anyone. I-“ 

Sellers looked at me. 

“He’s lying,” I said. 

“No, I’m not. I-“ 

“You put the guard chain on the door when you went upstairs, didn’t 
you?” I asked him. 

He looked at me with a peculiar expression in his eyes. “Yes,” he said. 

Somewhere upstairs a kid started crying. 

“Yet it was off when you came down just now to open the door,” I 
reminded him. Figure that one out.” 

Sellers jerked his head toward the upstairs. “How are your wife and 
kids going to feel when your picture is spread over the paper tomorrow? 
You and your precious brother arrested for murder. How are your friends 
going to feel? What’s going to happen to your practice? Your golfing 
partners will be proud of you, won’t they?” 

Dr. Wells seemed to shrink inside of his bathrobe. 

“Get your clothes on,” Sellers said. 

“Sergeant, I- I'll tell you. I-“ 

“Get your clothes on,” Sellers said. 

“T tell you I-“ 

“Okay,” Sellers said, “come this way and started dragging him toward 
the door. 

“No, no, no! Pll dress.” 

“Pll go up with you,” Sellers said. 

Sellers followed him upstairs. I could hear a woman sobbing, a kid 
crying, then Sellers and Dr. Wells came down the stairs. 

“You can’t do this without a warrant,” Dr. Wells said. 

“Pm doing it, ain’t I?” Sellers said. 

“Well, you can’t get away with it.” 

“Wait and see,” Sellers said. He pushed Dr. Wells along the sidewalk 
and into the police car. 

The car roared away from the curb. Sellers spoke to me across Dr. 
Wells and asked, “He telephoned his brother, Donald?” 

“He telephoned,” I said. “Told Drury he couldn’t continue to stand 
back of him, that he’d give him twenty-four hours’ start.” 

“That’s all we need,” Sellers said. “That’ll put him in front of a grand 


jury.” 

We drove for about two minutes before Wells collapsed and gave us an 
address. 

Sellers said, “It’s about time you started getting smart.” 

Sellers kicked on a red light and we started making time. He didn’t use 
the siren. 

Sellers was a veteran officer. He knew all the ropes. He switched off 
the lights and the motor a block before we came to the place, and glided 
along the extreme, right-hand edge close to the curb. Sellers didn’t stop the 
car with the foot brake, but eased it to a stop with the hand brake, removed 
the key, put it in his pocket and said to Dr. Wells, “I don’t want to take any 
chances on this thing. I don’t want to have to do any shooting. When we go 
to the door and your brother asks who it is, just say it’s Carleton. Don’t say 
anything else. Just say, ‘Carleton.’ That’s all. Do you get it?” 

Dr. Wells nodded. 

“Let’s go.” Sellers said. 

We entered the apartment house, climbed two flights of stairs, walked 
down a corridor and stopped before a door that had a ribbon of light 
Corning out from under it. 

Someone was moving around inside in a frenzy of activity. We could 
hear steps on the floor. Shadows came and went across the ribbon of light. 

Sellers nodded to Dr. Wells. 

Wells timidly tapped on the door. 

Instantly all motion from the inside was suspended. 

Sellers looked at Dr. Wells and nodded. 

In a thin, reedy, frightened voice, Dr. Wells said, “It’s Carleton, 
Drury.” 

Steps came toward the door. 

“Who?” a man’s voice asked from the inside. “Carleton. Let me in.’ 

The door was unlocked from the inside. A bolt shot back. The door 
started to open. Sellers put his shoulder against it and lunged. He had his 
gun in his hand as he entered the room. 

“Okay, Wells,” Sellers said, “get ‘em up! Keep ‘em up. This is police. 
You’re under arrest. Suspicion of murder. Walk over to that wall, put your 
palms against it, then step back a full step. Keep leaning forward with your 
palms against the wall.” 

Drury Wells took one look at Sellers, looked at me and at the 
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expression on his brother’s face. Without a word, he turned and walked to 
the wall, put his palms, up against the wall, then stepped back. He’d 
evidently been put through the routine of a police search before. 

Sellers nodded to me. “Frisk him, pint-size.” 

I took a .38 caliber revolver from a shoulder holster under his left arm, 
and just for good measure removed the pocket knife from his hip pocket. 

“Anything else?” Sellers asked. 

I went over him carefully. “That’s all,” I said. “He’s clean.” 

“Turn around,” Sellers said to Wells. 

Drury Wells turned around. “This is an outrage. I have been persecuted 
and-” He broke off to glare at me and said, “You are responsible for this! 
I’m going to have my lawyers amend my complaint tomorrow and ask for 
another hundred thousand dollars’ damages.” 

“Shut up!” Sellers told him. “The only lawyer you’ll be talking with 
tomorrow will be one who will be representing you in a murder case. 
You’re charged with killing your common-law wife.” 

Wells laughed. “So you’re falling for that, too!” he said. “This bastard 
of a detective is trying to get me to withdraw my suit that’s all. You saw my 
wife and-“ 

“That’s right,” Sellers said. “I saw her.” 

“Well then how can you accuse me of murdering her?” 

“Because,” Sellers said, “when I saw her she was very, very dead. She 
was down at the bottom of that shaft out there on that section of land she’d 
inherited. She’d been there over two weeks. 

“Wanda Warren told us the whole story of how you called the agency 
and got her to come out and impersonate your wife. Now, do you want to 
talk, or do you want to try to bluff it out?” 

Drury Wells crumpled inside his clothes. Dismay was stamped all over 
his face. 

“Cold-blooded, deliberate, first-degree murder, Sellers went on. “No 
extenuating circumstances. You caved the top of her head in with a club, 
took her out and buried her, and then hired someone to impersonate her so 
you could make a getaway. Then you moved out of the neighborhood went 
to a new neighborhood, and re-enacted the whole thing all over again, just 
in case any of the neighbors should talk. You tried to build up the 
impression that when you and your wife had a fight, you took your blankets 
and went out and slept in the open. You were even careful to be gone about 


the same length of time on both occasions, so the neighbors’ stories would 
sound exactly alike. You put on a good act for Mrs. Raleigh, and thought 
probably you could catch someone off first base so you could slap a damage 
suit on them, and that would be the perfect cover-up. 

“Come on. Get your hat. You’re taking a ride. You and your brother. 
I'll handcuff you two together.” 

Carleton Wells said, “Drury, for God’s sake, tell him!” 

“Tell him what?” Drury asked. 

“Is this the truth?” Carleton asked. 

Drury Wells gulped a couple of times, then said, “No, it isn’t. The 
whole thing was accidental, Carl. I swear it.” 

Sellers, who had been pulling out his handcuffs, paused in mid-motion, 
glanced significantly at me. “What do you mean, an accident?” 

“She fell over and hit her head against the bathtub. I couldn’t believe 
she was dead. It was an accident!” 

“How did she fall?” Sellers asked. 

Again Wells licked his lips and finally said “I hit her.” 

“That’s better,” Sellers said. ‘ 

“You got a pencil and paper here?” I asked. 

Wells looked at me with dislike stamped all over his face. 

“Good idea,” Sellers told him. “Write it out before we start. Then you 
won’t be trying to think up a lot of lies and get trapped. You may have done 
yourself some good.” 

He took Wells by the coat collar, spun him around, slammed him down 
in a chair in front of a writing desk. 

I don t have to write out anything,” Wells said. “I have my rights. I 
know what they are.” 

“Sure, you have your rights,” Sellers told him. “You have lots of 
rights. You don’t have to be a witness against yourself. You’re entitled to 
have counsel at all stages of the proceedings against you. You’re entitled to 
cross-examine witnesses. You’re presumed innocent until you’re proved 
guilty beyond all reasonable doubt. And by the time you get done being so 
goddam smart and are sent up to death row, you are entitled to have the 
death warrant read to you before you’re put in the gas chamber. By a decree 
of custom, you’re entitled to have anything you want to eat the night before 
the execution. You-“ 

“Stop it!” Drury Wells screamed. 


“You wanted to tell me about your rights! I’m telling you about your 
rights. I know ‘em all.” 

Drury jerked open a drawer in the desk, pulled out a sheet of paper and 
started writing. When he had finished, Sellers took the piece of paper, 
looked at it, said, “Put a date on it.” 

Wells dated it. 

“Sign as a witness,” Sellers told Dr. Wells. 

The dentist read the document, sat down and signed as a witness. His 
hand was shaking so the signature was all but illegible 

“You sign it, pint-size,” Sellers said to me. 

I signed as a witness. 

“All right,” Sellers told him. “Let’s go! You, Dr. Wells, call a cab and 
go back to your wife and kids, and when you get home, shake hands with 
yourself that you’ve got a couple of sweet kids:’ 

Sellers turned to me. “Damn it, Donald, I always thought Bertha might 
be inclined to spread it on a little too thick about your brains. However, you 
sure as hell did me a good turn tonight.” 

“Don’t mention it,” I told him. 

He grinned at me and shifted his cigar to the other side of his mouth. 
“You’re damned right I won’t,” he said. “I’m the guy who solved the 
murder. And you can call yourself a cab. Pll take my prisoner in alone.” 


Chapter 18 


BERTHA was just getting the mail opened when I walked in. 

“What did you do, Donald?” she asked. 

“We earned two thousand dollars,” I told her. 

“Did he pay?” 

“He will.” 

“Where is he?” 

“The last I saw of him he was losing his dinner.” 

“Donald, what are you talking about?” 

“About our client Corning.” 

“You went away and left him?” 

“Sure.” 

“After you’d found Mrs. Wells?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“What was the big idea?” 

“T thought we’d better have our final interview when we were 
together.” 

“Why?” 

“T thought it might be better if he made the final settlement with you, 
Bertha.” 

“Why?” 

“T’m inclined to be a little too easy.” 

“T’ll say you are. You’d give away your shirt, including the cuff links, 
if someone only asked you for it.” 

“Well,” I said, “just stick around, Bertha. Corning will come storming 
in here. He’ll be mad. He’ll accuse us of having bilked him. He’ll be so 
damned mad he’ll be gnashing his teeth.” 

“And what do I do?” 

“Collect the two thousand dollars.” 

“Will that be easy under the circumstances?” 

“Want to tear up his agreement and hand it back to him?” I asked. 
”Want to-?” 

“What the hell do you mean?” Bertha screamed. “I want that two 
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thousand bucks 

“I thought you would,” I told her. 

“Well, what do I do?” 

“He comes in breathing fire,” I said. “He-“ 

The door burst open as though a tornado had hit the office. Corning 
came marching into the room; behind him was a short, potbellied man with 
a bald head, popeyes and a brief case. 

“You crooks!” Corning shouted. “You two-timers. You- 

“Hold it,” the short, fat man said. 

Corning subsided into sputtering indignation. 

The fat man said to Bertha, “Mrs. Cool, I take it?” 

She nodded. 

He turned to me. “Mr. Lam?” 

I nodded. 

The man opened his brief case, took out a card case. His well- 
manicured fingers extracted two professional cards. He handed one to 
Bertha, one to me. 

I read: “Gaston Lavierre DuBois, attorney at law.” 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. DuBois,” I said, shaking hands. 

“I’m calling on behalf of my client Mr. Corning. I want to notify you 
that the two thousand dollars you have demanded will not be paid.” 

“Why not?” 

“Mrs. Wells was dead. My client wanted certain mineral rights. That’s 
why he wanted to find her. You knew that.” 

“How did I know it?” I asked. 

“You certainly knew it,” DuBois said. “My client says that he told Mrs. 
Cool the first time he called on her. The knowledge of one co-partner is the 
knowledge of the co-partnership. You-“ 

I turned to Bertha Cool in surprise. “Didn’t this man specifically deny 
that he had any interest in the mineral rights on the property when he hired 
us to find Mrs. Wells?” 

“That he did!” Bertha Cool said, her eyes glittering, her manner 
showing that she was hair-triggered, waiting for an excuse to turn loose a 
typical tirade. 

DuBois turned back to Corning. “You didn’t tell them that, did you, 
Corning?” 

“No,” Corning said. 
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I grinned at him. “A man of his word. A good old Texas gentleman! 
No need to sign an agreement. Your word is as good as your bond.” 

He flushed under my scorn, but sat tight. “I never told either one of 
these two sharpers any such thing. I told Mrs. Cool I wanted to work out a 
deal on the mineral rights.” 

“You got that agreement?” I asked Bertha. 

She handed it over to me. “You’re a lawyer,” I said to DuBois. “A 
written agreement embodies the complete understanding between the 
parties. You can’t alter it by anything that was said before the agreement 
was made. Isn’t that right?” 

He rubbed his hand cautiously over his head. 

“All right,” I went on. “Listen to this.” I read him the agreement. 

He turned to Corning. “You signed that?” 

“Sure, I signed it,” Corning said, “but that was when I thought that she 
was alive and-“ 

“Did they tell you she was alive?” DuBois asked him. 

“They didn’t have to. They knew I thought she was alive. Why, Lam 
went out to Wells’s house first thing yesterday morning and got this woman 
whom I thought was Mrs. Wells to ride off with him. I’d paid the neighbor, 
Mrs. Raleigh, to keep an eye on anything that happened next door, and....” 

“Wait a minute,” DuBois said. “You say Mrs. Wells drove off with Mr. 
Lam?” 

“That’s right.” 

“But she was dead. She-“ 

“The woman I thought was Mrs. Wells,” Corning explained. 

“What made you think so?” 

“Why, I- Mrs. Raleigh told me she was.” 

“Was Mrs. Raleigh their agent?” DuBois asked. 

“Hell, nol” Corning said. “She was my agent.” 

I grinned at the lawyer. He didn’t grin back. 

“Did either Cool or Lam tell you Mrs. Wells was alive before you 
signed this?” 

Corning said, “I don’t think they told me, but they knew what I was 
thinking.” 

“How did they know?” 

“Well- Hell! They knew it from the way I acted.” 

“We’re not mind readers,” I said to the lawyer. “He wanted Mrs. Wells. 


We agreed to find Mrs. Wells. That’s the agreement. It’s a written 
agreement.” 

DuBois thought for a moment. Then he turned to Corning. A deep sigh 
welled up from his potbelly. “Make a check for two thousand dollars,” he 
said. 

Corning started to sputter like a motorcycle engine on a cold morning. 
Then he met the lawyer’s eyes. He reached for his checkbook. 

“Any time you want to talk about the uranium on that property out 
there,” I said, “I’m your man.” 

Corning dropped his pen to the desk. “You are?” 

I nodded. 

“What do you mean?” 

I said, “Yvonne Clymer predeceased Aaron Bedford by about twenty- 
four hours. The title to the uranium property is vested in Lucille Patton in 
Sacramento. I hold Lucille Patton’s authorization to make any business 
deals concerning the property.” 

Corning sat looking at me in a dazed manner. 

I walked past him out of the office, on into my own office and called 
Sacramento. 

I got Lucille Patton on the line. 

“Tf you want to make a wad of dough,” I told her, “you’d better grab 
the noon nonstop and get down here. I’ll meet you at two-twenty-five at the 
airport.” 

“What do you mean by a wad of money?” 

“I’m negotiating a deal for your uranium property.” 

“My uranium property?” 

“That’s right,” I told her. “I’m going to get you a lump-sum payment to 
bind the deal, a guaranteed monthly income, and a percentage of the 
profits.” 

“Are you kidding?” 

“T’m putting it on the line.” 

She said, “I’ll be on the plane, Donald.” 

“Remember you have a dinner date,” I told her. 

“That’s fine with me,” she said. 

I hung up the telephone just as the door banged open. 

An indignant Bertha Cool stood on the threshold. 

“What the hell is the idea talking to a guy when he’s signing a check?” 


she said. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. “Didn’t he sign it?” 

“Oh, he signed it all right, but it’s the principle of the thing that’s on 
my mind. You should never move or speak when a customer’s signing a 
check. You should never move or speak when a customer’s signing a check. 
You know that as well as I do. Yet you chose that time to hit Corning 
between the eyes with this uranium thing and then walked out of the office. 

“Corning was so flabbergasted he dropped the pen with the check still 
unsigned. I could have killed you.” 

“But he did sign the check?” 

“He signed it, and then he got nice as pie. He spent three or four 
minutes telling me what a brainy little devil you were and what a pleasure it 
had been to do business with us. He says he wants to take you to lunch. 
He’s in there waiting.” 

I said, “Tell him I’m all tied up, Bertha. I’m going to the airport to 
meet a friend from Sacramento?” 

“Is that where you were Friday, Donald? Were you making sheep’s- 
eyes at that woman in Sacramento?” 

“That’s when I met Miss Patton for the first time,” I said, with my best 
attempt at cold dignity. 

Bertha stood looking at me. “Corning is a client. We’re going to make 
a deal with him. He’s trying to hold out an olive branch. You can let this 
dame of yours take a taxi. Now, Corning is waiting for your answer.” 

“Corning,” I told her, “told me that as a detective I made him laugh. I 
told him once he could die laughing. You might give him that as my 
answer.” 

Bertha’s face became livid. 

I got up, opened the desk drawer and handed her a small package all 
done up in ribbon. “And this is a present for you,” I told her. 

Emotions struggled on Bertha’s face. She ripped off the paper, opened 
the little jewelers case. 

For a moment she didn’t get it, then as I slipped out into the corridor I 
heard her shrill scream of rage. 

The pounding on the floor would be Bertha stamping hell out of the 
peanut that had been in the jeweler’s box. 


The End 


